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To Those Who Seek 




^ # qrftri 

^<n i infer u 

313# ' ^ (*-^> 

How then to attain truth and how to break 
the barrier of untruth } 

By obedience of His Command as it is 
ordained, says Nanak. 

Jap)i I, 3 & 6. 


^ ^ qwif ti 
" I U, (w) 

He who does actions for My sake, looks on 
Me as his supreme goal, surrenders himself to 
Me, and freed from attachment, is the lover of all 
beings, he cometh unto Me, O Pandava. 


Bhagwadgita XI, 55. 
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PREFACE 


In the course of my religious studies I chanced 
to read the well-known Sikh Scripture, the Japji 
Sahib. I loved it at first sight, and desired to know 
it more. There were, however, difficulties in the way 
of a proper grasp of it— -the difficulties due to its 
special vocabulary and dialectic varieties, its com- 
pressed style, its peculiar poetic diction, and above 
all, its deep abstruse topics conveyed in non-literary 
language. Still, undaunted by these difficulties, 
I tried my best to overcome them, encouraged 
and supported as I always was by my zeal and 
enthusiasm for the work. I read and re-read it 
with what help I could get from the extant litera- 
ture, translations, commentaries ( English and 
Vernacular ) and cognate works. I also read 
it in the light of that Book of Books, the Bhagwad- 
gita, my V ade Mecum, with which I find the Japji 
in perfect accord, and by means of which I have 
profusely illustrated the text. The more 1 read,^ 
the more 1 admired; the more I understood, the 
more I wondered; and the more I reflected, the 
more 1 sat amazed. 

The field, though not untraversed, could yet 
not be supposed to have been altogether exhaust* 
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«d. So I embarked on a venture of my own, in 
this inexhaustible theme. And if the result of 
my humble labours in seeking the solutions of 
the difficulties that occurred to me can in any way 
help a single wayfarer similarly circumstanced, 
1 shall deem myself amply repaid. 

1 must, however, mention as a mark of respect 
and gratitude, the authorities 1 consulted. They 
are the welhknown voluminous commentary of 
the Adi Granth Sahib (Vernacular), published by 
the F aridkot Darbar, Macauliffe’s English translation 
of the Japji in his “The Sikh Religion,” Dr. Caleb’s 
metrical translation (English) of the Japji, Prof. 
Teja Singh’s translation and commentary (English 
and Vernacular) of the Japji, and also a host of 
other vernacular translations and commentaries of 
the Japji that 1 could lay my hands on. 

As regards the Discourses on the Bhagwad> 
gita, I may say that these are the result of my 
lifedong study of the various subjects therein 
dealt with. 

With trembling heart I send out this my 
humble work, my first essay in a matter of such 
delicate nature, and 1 place it on the altar of the 
Guru. May He bless us all. Amen. 

MEHTA UDHODAS 



INTRODUCTION 

1. Preliminary 

^The Japji Sahib is a poem composed by Guru 
Nanak Sahib. It is placed first in the Shri Adi 
Granth Sahib, the Sikh Scripture, though it is the 
last composition of the Guru. The poem is a 
lengthy one. It consists of a prologue including 
what is known as the Mul-Mantram (the fundamental 
invocation) and a Shloka, the thirty-eight stanzas 
called the Paoris (steps of a ladder) and one closing 
Shloka ( a form of poetical composition) as an 
epilogue./ Each stanza is divided into lines 
varying in number from 4 to 26. The word 
paoris occurs in XXXIl, 3, where the Path is 
evidently likened to a ladder, by scaling the steps 
of which the bride (the aspiring Ego) goes merrily 
along to the Bridegroom ( the Logos ). That 
may perhaps account for the stemzas being called 
paoris, steps of the Divine ladder as it were. 

^ Japa, which literally means recitation, is dre 
most ancient form of Divine worship by means 
of a slow and silent recitation of God’s name 
or any sacred formula such as Aum, GayaM, etc. ) 
The word occurs in the beginning of the poem, 
just aiter the Mul-Mantram, and may be said to 
give it its name. 
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The topic of the Japji is, according to 
tradition, based on the conversations which the 
Guru is said to have had with the Siddhas (sages) 
on Mount Meru the Sumer Pravat Tradition fixes 
the place at the highest elevation of the Himalyan 
ranges of gold, where, it is supposed, resided, or 
perhaps still reside, the adepts in the spiritual 
lore. These conversations, it is said, related to 
the topics of spiritual interest about which the 
Siddhas questioned the Guru, who by way of 
answers to their queries gave the whole of the 
Japji. The queries are not stated, but are implied 
from the composition. Tradition asserts and 
elucidates these questions in commenting on the 
great teachings found in the Japji. The Japji is 
now used as the Lord’s morning prayer, recited 
from memory or otherwise by devout Sikhs. 

The language of the Japji is the Punjabi of its day 
( I 5th Century), with an admixture of peculiar and 
obsolete words and idioms. In style it generally 
approaches the Sutras of the Sanskrit literature for 
being concise and elliptical. The task, therefore, 
of making a meaning clear and of supplying the 
appropriate verb, case or preposition that is often 
omitted, is not an easy one. The difficulty of the task 
is increased by the fact that the topic deals with 
abstruse philosophical subjects. Imagination and 
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intuition, besides knowledge of the topic concern- 
ed, as of the traditions and other writings of 
the Great Guru, prove to be the great guide. 

Sanskrit words and terms in the wide and' 
varied sense are, considering the nature of the 
subject in hand, naturally profusely used, though 
they are at times not easily discernible, either on 
account of the Punjabi garb due to Punjabi 
accent and script ( Gurmukhi ), or on account 
of the vulgar or corrupt forms which they may 
have assumed when first embodied in Punjabi. 
Persian words too, with variations in form due 
to Punjabi pronunciation and spelling, are not 
infrequently used. 

Sanskrit and Persian words of about the same 
shape and form are used at times, when it be- 
comes a difficult question to take them in one 
or the other sense, the context lending colour 
to either meaning. Guru Nanak, who must be 
supposed to have been fmrly conversemt 
with both these languages and their literatures, 
may have certainly made appropriate use of his 
words, but an unwary reader, at this distant date, 
is apt to feul in giving a word the right meeming, 
in the right place, and thus rob the elegant compo- 
sition of much of its intrinsic worth and charm. To 
illustrate: the Japji as it stresses the two seemingly 
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antithetical but important doctrines of the 
Theology of human responsibility of action on 
the one hand, and of Divine Grace on the other, 
uses a single word, Karma, for both, which, be- 
longing as it does to both the Sanskrit and Persian 
vocabularies, is used in the Sanskrit sense (of 
Action) for the former, and in the Persian sense 
( of grace and mercy ) for the latter. The use 
of this word in such different senses, according 
to our reading, would appear from the follow- 
ing; — 

Karma used in the Sanskrit sense; 

1. “By actions ( Karmi) one attains the garment 

and by Divine grace, the salvation-" 

( IV, 6 ). 

2. "Without actions ( Karma ) nothing is achiev- 

ed." (VI, 2). 

3. “All these lives are judged by their actions 

(Karmi):’ (XXXIV, 6). 

4. “The characteristic of the sphere of action 

( Karma Khand ) is power.” ( XXXVII, I ). 

Karma used in the Persian sense; 

1. “God’s Mercy (Karma) \s beyond description.” 

( XXV, 1 ). 

2. "Invaluable are His mercies ( Karma ) and 

invaluable His commands.” ( XXVI, 8). 
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3. “Man has his gifts only* through His grace 

(Nazar) and mercy (Karmi)." fXXIV, 16). 

4. “And by His grace ( Nazar-i-Karma ) they 

receive distinction.*' (XXXIV, 9). 

5. “Only those work thus who have His gracious 

(Nazari) mercy (Karma).” (XXXVlll, 6). 

The words Karma and Nqzar placed in juxta- 
position in each of the last three lines (especially 
in the last line where they are placed in a some- 
what Persian construction) have in Persian the 
same meaning — mercy or grace — and have been 
rendered accordingly. But some would take 
them differently, to wit, Karma in the Sanskrit 
(Action) and Nazar in the Persian sense (Mercy 
or Grace), so as to convey the idea that action and 
mercy or grace — both, not mercy or gracef'birtly — 
are meant. Both the renderings would seem 
feasible, but there is much to be said in favour 
of the one adopted here. 

As a matter of fact. Karma may quite easily 
be used either in the Sanskrit or in the Persian 
sense in XXV, 1 , with the following effect; — 

Sansl^rii sense. — God’s action ( Karma ) is be^ 
yond description* 

Persian sense. — God’s mercy (!Karma) is beyond 
description. 
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Again, Karma is used in a particular sense 
meaning "Description,” probably as a popular 
Punjabi word in XXXV, 2: thus: “Now will 
I give a description {Karma) of the region of 
Divine Knowledge.” 

And again, Sarm is used as a Persian word 
iSharam) meaning “modesty,” in XXXVIll,!, while 
it is used as a Sanskrit word in XXXVl, 3, 
meaning “Happiness" (lit. Haven, as in the 
Bhagwadgita XI, 23), although a writer taking it 
akin perhaps to the Sanskrit Preshram would render 
it as “endeavour,” in both places. 

Pa/, in XXXV, 9, is used as a Persian word 
(Patshah or Badshah), meaning a king, while it is 
used by some as a Sanskrit word meaning foot 
or footman, both constructions equally suiting 
the context. 

Pa/ with shortened a is used as a Sanskrit 
word synonymous with the Persian (Sarm or 
Sharam) with which it stands in XXVlll, 1 , meaning 
'“modesty.” It is also used in another Sanskrit 
sense, meaning “the Bridegroom” (as Pat or Pati) 
in XXXII, 3, although some writers use it for 
“honour” in the latter place, in which sense it is 
used also in XXV, 2, as a Sanskrit, or rather 
Hindi, popular word. 
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Bekar, in XXV, 5, is the Persian word mean- 
ing “Idle,” but is easily confounded with the 
■Sanskrit Vikara “frivolous.” 

There is a Persian word Amar used in the 
sense of “ruling over”, in XVlll, 3, which could 
•easily be confused with the Sanskrit word of the 
same form, meaning “Immortal.” 

An obscure word “.^th,” (with the elongated a) 
is used in XXI, 7. The meaning of this word 
is not easy to make out. It may possibly be the 
Sanskrit Ath (with short a), used as a word of 
praise, synonymous with Swaste preceding it. 

So much for the language difficulty, though 
examples could be multiplied. 

The modern mind, used to its analytic habits 
of thought, is apt to miss the links between the 
different lines of a single stanza without the 
arrangement of the subject into divisions and 
headlines. An attempt has, therefore, been made 
by us to divide the whole poem into chapters and 
to give a heading to each stanza according to its 
predominant note or sense. This metres the 
•Contents, given elsewhere, which, it is hoped, 
il;\; Vi the intelligent grasp of the subject, 

-and may be appreciated, as a novel feature of 
this compilation. 
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Below ,we give only a brief part of the 
“Contents” showing the Chapters only, with their 
Headings, viz t 


Prologue 

... Invocation, etc. 

Chap. 1 

... Worship 

Chap. 11 

• The Quest 

Chap. Ill 

.. The Divine Plan 

Chap. IV 

... Human Responsibility 

Chap. V 

Inscrutable Providence 

Chap. VI 

... Formalism and Sectarianism 

Chap. VII 

• •• Jnana (Wisdom) 

Epilogue 

• •• Shlokct 


To facilitate the study of the Japji in English 
along with the original, a short glossary has been 
prepared to explain certain peculiar words used 
in the text that could not be explained in the 
Commentary. 

This compilation contains, at the end, certain 
discourses on the Bhagvadgita which, together 
with the copious illustrations from the Bhagwad- 
gita in the comments on the Japji, may be 
expected to prove helpful in the study of both 
the Bhagwadgita and the Japji, as the two are so 
well allied to each other in their common theme 
and purpose, the Bhakti Yoga* 
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II. The Japji Teachings 

The Japji aims at praising the One True 
Almighty God by speaking of the vastness of 
His creation, His Divine plan and purpose, whicK 
as is pointed out again and again, is incompre- 
hensible and indescribable. Man can know some- 
thing of Him but not the whole. “How shall I 
invoke Him, how praise, how describe. How know 
Him ?” (XXI, 1 5) are the questions raised, and the 
answer follows. Despite the fact that *‘all talk 
about Him, claiming to be each wiser than the 
other,” what ,can man know but that “He is the 
Great Lord and that all happens according to His 
command More it is not possible to - say 
(XXI, 16-18). “His description. cannot be exhaust- 
ed, though millions describe Him in millions of 
ways.” (Ill, 9) “He who attempts to describe 
Him repents.” (XII, 2 )., (XXXVI, 6). “Should 
any impious one claim to have exhausted His 
description, he must be reckoned as the stupid of 
stupids, (XXVI, 25). “His description has no end. 
To describe Him is as hard as it is. to break 
steel,” (XXXVII, Hand 18). 

The best and the consisest description of Him 
is that given in the Mul Mantram at the very 
beginning of the Japji : 
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“One Omkar, True name, Creator, Spirit, 
Devoid of Fear and Hatred, Beyond Death zind 
Birth, SelFexistent ” 

/ As stated before, due emphasis is laid in the 
Japji on the two Doctrines of universal theology, 
namely Human Responsibility and Divine Grace, 
on which hinges the whole Divine Plan. Man 
has his limited free will of course. “Without 
action nothing is achieved.” (VI, 2). 

“Devotion to Thee is not possible without 
practising virtue,” (XXI, 6). “All these lives are 
judged by their actions,” (XXXIV, 6). “All depends 
upon action.” (Shloka, 4). 

But this is not the whole of the law. “By 
Action man attains the garment, (worldly prospe- 
rity, good birth, etc.) only, but salvation (the 
summum bonum of existence) comes only by His 
Grace.” (IV, 6). “By His Grace alone is He 
found, all else is false : all else is vanity.” 
■(XXXll, 5-6). “One has not the power of find- 
ing the way of release from the world. Only 
God who has the might does all. None is high 
or low to Him.” (XXXllI, 6-8). “Just is He and 
just is His court, where the pious and the good 
atand decorated and by His Grace and Mercy 
receive distinction,” (XXXIV, 7-9), “Only those 
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who work thus” ( that is, only with a desire to 
know God ) ‘‘have His Grace and Mercy.”^ 
(XXXVI1I.6). 

To a Lover of Truth and Reality nothing is so- 
abhorrent as the exaggerated importance given 
to forms, or as the regard for mere forms inde- 
pendently of the spirit underlying them. Hence 
the Guru’s outspoken language in such matters, 
which may sometimes offend the so-called 
religious people tied to forms and caring more 
for the shadow than the substance. Take his 
homily to the form-ridden Yogis of the day, what 
a home-thrust it was ! “Let contentment be 
your ear-rings, and modesty your begging-pouch. 
Besmear your body with the ashes of meditation. 
Let the memory of death be the chequered rug 
you wear ( as a memory thereof ). Observe the 
rule ( Jugat ) of keeping the body chaste like a 
virgin ; and let Faith in God be your staff. 
Let universal brotherhood be your creed and 
not the Ayeepanth ( a narrow cult ) and let Divine 
knowledge be your “Bhandara” (Feast) (XXVIll— 
XXIX). 

And to those who depend only on externals, 
the warning so sweetly conveyed, for example, 
in the case of pilgrimage, is “1 may bathe at the 
place of pilgrimage if I possess Love for God ; 
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without such Love what need to bathe” ? (VI, 1 ). 
Again, “when a garment is polluted by filth, 
it is cleansed with soap, when the mind is 
soiled by sin, it is cleansed with God’s name.” 
■(XX, 3 — 6). “Pilgrimages, penances, compassion 
and alms-giving bring in the merit ( Puny a) of but 
an oilseed ; .hear God, have faith in Him 
and entertain Love for Him, this is the inner 
place of pilgrimage at which you should bathe, 
washing off the mental dirt.” ( XXI, 1 — 4 ). Not 
that the principle of pilgrimage, charity, etc., is 
in any way deprecated, which it can never be, 
for it must abide so long as Holiness in Religion 
abides; but that the need of keeping the outer 
and inner parts of man in harmony with each 
other can not be too much emphasised. As to 
the need for a practical, austere and self-discip- 
lined life as a step to spiritual culture, see the 
immorteJ formula so beautifully given in a simile 
of the mint “Continence is the furnace and 
patience the goldsmith, pure reason is the anvil 
and the Vedas are the tools. Fear of God is the 
crucible, and nectar the substance to be moulded. 
Thus is the Holy word coined at the Mint of 
Truth.” (XXXVUI, 1— 5). 

As to the puipose of life, as is most vividly 
and forcefully laid down throughout, it is nothing 
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tut the worship of God, and that worship of Him 
in Love. “True is the Lord and True is His 
name. He is described in boundless Love.” 
(IV, !)• “At the life-imparting morning hour 
meditate on the greatness of His True name.” 
(IV, 5). “Let us sing of Him, hear Him and 
be in Love with Him.” (V, 5), All the vanities of 
life are nothing compared to this goal. “One may 
attain the age of four Yugas or even ten times that, 
age ; he may acquire fame throughout the nine 
continents, and become a world-leader, and 
winning a high name, gain the esteem and admi- 
ration of the world, yet if he wins not a place 
in the sight of God, he is to be counted as noth- 
ing — only a worm of worms and a sinner of 
sinners.” (VII, 1-5). 

And what is the process of this worship ? 
Here also the language is as emphatic as it is 
unequivocal. “The Guru has taught me one 

thing: He is the all-giver. He should never be 
forgotten.” (V, 10-11). “Should one possess lacs 
of tongues for t'lis, and twenty times as many lacs 
for that, one should with each tongue repeat the 
name of God lacs of times.” (XXXII, 1 -2). 

And with what effect ? Here again it is said: 
"On this path of the Bridegroom let one mount 
the stairs and become one with God,” or be in tune 
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with Him. (XXXII, 3). “Those who meditate on 
His name finish their task, their looks are bright, 
they are saved and they save memy others along 
with them." (Shloka, 5). 

This remembering and repeating of the name 
of God is not, however, merely a theoretical or 
mechanical ceremonial. In order that it may 
have its full fruition, which is to become one 
with God, it is necessary that the whole life of 
man should be touched to the quick by this 
recitation, so that the one who does so depend, 
wholly and solely on Him, absolutely surrenders 
his will to that of God, or, as stated in the force- 
ful and decisive language of the Japji, ever abides 
by His dictates or commands. (I, 6). 

The nature of this command is well explained. 
It is this command by which “are all manifestations 
produced,” by which “Individuals come into 
being,” by which “they become high and low, 
receive pleasures and pains decreed for them,”^ 
by which “some are gifted with His Grace and 
some are left to wander. All are subject to the 
command, none beyond it.” When a man under- 
stands this command, he ceases to talk of his 
limited self” (II), and begins to understand the 
great Divine Plan that works not only one but 
uncountable universes. 
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"There are lacs of nether and higher regions 
which have not been traced by €uay knowledge^ 
nor by the Vedas or other Holy Books of 
religions” pCXll). “Infinite are His works." 
“Infinite are His manifestations and infinite their 
bounds” (XXIV, 1 to 6). “Many winds, fires, waters, 
are there and many Krishnas and Shivas. Memy 
Brahmas are there, building lives of varioua 
forms and colours. Many worlds of action and 
Merus 2 ire there, and many Dhruvas and Sermons;, 
many Indras, Moons and Suns and mamy worlds, 
and climes," etc., etc. (XXXV). 

So there are in this world the good as well as 
the bad, and God alone knows well how best to 
deal with all. Innumerable are the persons en- 
gaged in recitations and devotions, reading the 
Vedas and Holy Books, undergoing Yoga prac- 
tices, reflecting on Divine attributes, etc., etc. 
(XVII); and innumerable are the ignorant persons, 
thieves, felons, oppressors, and cut-throats, 
etc., etc. (XVlll). But God knows the destiny of 
them all according not only to their outer, but 
also their inner actions, which can only be 
known to Him alone, and so mam gets “what He 
ordaineth” (XlX, 9), and for the matter of that, 
“What pleaseth Thee alone is good” (XlX, 1 4). 
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After a man is thus pei^ected hy means of his 
actions coupled vnth the Divine Grace, he is 
adept in both Jnana and Bhal^ti, he has achieved 
redemption and he is said to have entered the 
Realm of Truth (Sack Khand) (XXXVH, 11.) 
The characteristic of this state is that he then 
lives not for himself but for the service of man- 
kind. He is then truly the man of action, the 
hero, the warrior, the leader, the teacher (Guru); 
and having no end of his own to serve, he is 
engaged in helping others to achieve salvation 
and in living in tune with God, and he ever does 
His will. Such men are the flower of humanity in 
whom the Divine Plan accomplishes its purpose. 
The object of the Japji teachings is to produce a 
harvest of such men whom it calls in a long 
eloquent description (VIII-XVI) by various names: 
Siddha, Buddha, Nath, Sheikh, Peer, Patshah 
smd Pancha (representative men). And Gum 
Nanak, in compassion for humanity, has given 
this teaching to the world, with the insight of one 
who has himself seen the Tmth and not simply 
heard it from others, and whose very life has 
been an embodiment of that Tmth. The Japji 
is thus the “Garland of Flowers” and the “Neck- 
lace of Pearls,” widh whicdr we might well deco- 
raifee this life, should we desire to reach Itfe’s goal. 
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In commentary an attempt has heen made 
to illustrate these teachings of the Ja^i with re- 
ference to those of the Bhagwadgita, and this 
forms the novel feature of this compilation. 
The Bhagwadgita, which embodies the essence 
of the spiritual lore ( Adhyatmic Vidya ) as given 
in Hinduism through Vedas, Upanishads, 
Darshanas, etc., finds its full echo in the Japji 
and other compositions of great Nantdc, who 
sang of the Ancient Wisdom in his marvellous 
works even as Shri Krishna did in the ' “Song 
Celestial.” And Guru Nanak, 'as much as Shri 
Krishna, sang with equrd charm and effect to 
draw the erring world to its destined path of 
Duty {Dharma) in the midst of its warring clash 
of interests and the trieds and tribulations of 
active life. 

111. Quru Nanak and Sikhism— A brief Sketch. 

Guru Nanak, or Baba Nanedc Shadi, was bom 
in 1469 A. D, at Taiwandi, the present Nankana 
Sahib, near Lahore* His father Lala Kedu Ram, 
a Bedi Khshatri, was the Modi ( accountant ) 
to the Chief of that place. The Guru laboured 
to lead die people to a practical religion, to a 
pure worship of God and love of mankind. ’He 
lived in die reign nf the Mughal King Babar. He 
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is known as the founder of what is called the 
Sikh religion, though he never claimed to found 
a new sect or religion, beyond stressing the wor- 
ship of the one invisible God. He was the con- 
temporary of John Knox, Cadvin and Luther, and 
not unlike them, he devoted the best part of a long 
life to pointing out the absurdity of depending 
for salvation on ritU8Jism, which people so much 
emphasised. He called upon men to rely solely 
on the protection of the Lord who was always 
with them and whom they could easily please 
by right thinking and right living. Accompanied 
by his family bard, Mardana, his devoted disciple 
‘(Sikh), he travelled far and wide within and 
without India, singing the Divine Glory to the 
accompaniment of the harp. Many hated him 
for his levelling creed of the equality of all men in 
the sight of God, in disregard of the caste system 
■that prevailed; but many of the depressed and 
lowly found great joy in his new message 
that went to elevate their lot, and they clung to 
him as his disciples and followers. A brother- 
hood of Sikhs (disciples) was thus formed. For 
his high life, lofty character, cosmopolitan views 
and universal love, he gathered round him all 
and sundry, who loved him dearly. He left, this 
mortal body in 1 540 A.D., at the ripe old age 
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of over 70, acclaimed as a great saint and 
messenger of God who came to serve suffering 
humanity. 

He left two sons, but his life’s work he 
bequeathed not to them but to a worthy disciple 
of his choice, Bhai Lehna, who became his 
successor in spirit, under the name of Angad. 
Thus the church of sainthood, founded by Baba 
Nemak, was continued from Guru to Guru. Guru 
Angad was succeeded by Guru Amar Das and 
the latter by Guru Ram Das. Guru Aijan, the 
5th in succession, distinguished himself by conS' 
tructing the famous Golden Temple at Amritsar, 
the foundation stone of which was laid by Hazrat 
Mian Mir (of Mianmir near Lahore), the premier 
Muslim saint of the time — a significant fact in 
evidence of the Hindu Muslim entente. 

Guru Aijan also compiled the Adi Granth 
Sahib, the Sikh scripture, in which, in addition 
to his own compositions, he included not only the 
writings of his four predecessors on the Guddee, 
but those of the Hindu emd Muslim saints also. 
That gave stability and unity to the teachings of 
the Sikhs. 

But on account of their ultra-catholicity, 
the teachings of the Sikhs aroused the enmity 



o| the orthodox, both Musalmem and Hindu. 
Guru Aijeai was thrown into prison, where he 
died. 

His son and successor, Guru Har Gobind, 
WM the first to transform the peaceful believers 
into valiant warriors, by infusing a military spirit 
into his followers and fighting several battles 
with the Mughal Government, to the defeat and 
great discomfiture of the latter. Gurus Har Rai 
and Hari (Crishan were the seventh and eighth in 
succession, respectively. 

Guru Tegh Bahadar, the ninth in succession, 
fell into conflict with the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
who shut him up in a prison in Delhi, and even- 
tually, in 1675, the Guru was beheaded. Guru 
Gobind Singh was the tenth and last Guru, who 
in a way completed the task begun by Guru 
Har Gobind. The purely religious body was 
thus changed into a military clan, under the name 
of the Khalsa Panth, adopting the heroic name 
of “Singh,” a lion, in place of “Sikh,” a disciple. 
He was also involved in wars with the Emperor 
Aurangzeb who, instigated by the Hindu 
Hill Rajas, sent military expeditions against 
V^im at his fortress of Aneuidpur. He died in 

1706 A. D. 
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Guru GobiiKl Singh wrote the Dasma Baiihak 
ka GRANTH (Book of the 10th Guru), whichr 
besides treating of religious subjects, contains 
the history of his exploits. The Sikhs hold 
it in equcd veneration with the Adi Granth SahiR 
It is also related that on one occasion, when the 
copy of the Adi Granth Ssihib was withheld 
from the possession of Guru Gobind Singh by 
Baba Dhira Mai, the Guru reproduced the whole 
volume from memory. He also included in the 
Adi Granth Sahib the compositions of his father. 
Guru Tegh Bahadur. 

After the death of Guru Gobind Singh the 
Sikhs gradually yielded to the superior power 
of the Mohammedans. But after Nadar Shah’s 
invasion of India and his return to Persia, the 
Sikhs again concentrated their power and 
subdued Lahore. In 1792 Ranjit Singh over- 
powered all the Sikh principalities that had been 
established during this time at the decline of 
the Mughal Government, and established himself 
as a despotic ruler of the Sikhs with the title of 
Maharaja. The territory of the Sikhs then com- 
prised the whole of the Punjab, part of Multan 
and most of the country between the Jamna and 
the Sutlej. Ranjit Singh died in 1639, and 
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anarchy followed. From that time onwards, the 
Sikhs came in conflict with the British Govern- 
ment and after several battles, the Sikh power 
was completely broken in 1 849. The Punjab 
was then annexed to the British Empire in India 
and Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s son, Maharaja Dalip 
Singh, was given an annuity in London. 
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THE JAPJI 

Prologue. 

1. The Invocation — One Omkar, True Name, 
Creator, Spirit Devoid of Fear and Hatred, 
Beyond Death and Birth, Self-existent Gur 
Prasadi. 

1. Title — Japu. 

3. Shlol^a — The True One ^ is in the beginning 
and before the beginning. The True One 
is here and now and shall be for ever, says 
Nanak. 

CHAPTER ONE 

Worship. 

I— Obedience.. . \ 

1. Hs is not^y^thought kompreh ended 1 though 
one may think of Him lacs of times. 

2. He is not^l&Jy Silence l^nowS though one may 
remain in silence long and deep. 

3. Hunger for Him is not appeased by acquiring 
this world’s goods, though one may possess 
a multitude of kingdoms. 

4. Wit and learning vast and deep avail not 

5. How then to attain truth and how to break 

the barrier of untruth ? 

6. By obedience of His 'command as it is or- 
dained, says Nanak. 
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U-^HU Command. 

1 . By His command are all manifestations pro- 
duced. 

2. His command cannot be described. 

3. By His command individuals come into being 
amd by His command they attain greatness. 

4. By His command they are high and low and 
by His command they receive pleasures and 
pains as decreed. 

5. By His command some are endowed with His 
Grace and some are left to wander. 

6. All are subject to His command; none are 
beyond it. 

7. When a man understands His command, says 
Nanak, he talks not of self. 

Ill — The One Who Commands: His Various 
Attributes. 

] . Some sing of His power being gifted with the 
power of singing so. 

2. Some sing of His Grace knowing the signs 
thereof. 

3. Some sing of His goodness and His great 
virtue. 

4. Some sing of His wisdom so difficult to com- 
l»r^end. 

5. Some sing of His making and unmaking of 
bodies. 
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6. Some sing of His taking life and giving it 
again. 

7. Some sing of His being afar ; 

8. Some sing of His being near. 

9. His description cannot be exhausted, 

10. Though millions describe Him in millions of 
ways. 

1 1 f He is the giver who always gives though tho 
receivers are tired of receiving. 

1 2. His gifts are enjoyed from age to age. 

1 3. By His commands He ordereth the world’s 
2 rffairs ; 

14. And remaineth happily unconcerned, says 

Nanak. 

IV — Worship in Love. 

1. True is the Lord, and tme is His Name. He 
is described in boundless Love. 

2. They pray to Him saying “Give, Give,” and 
the Giver grants the gifts. 

3. What present to make to Him to gain entry 
to His Durbar? 

4. What words to speak to Him to invoke His 
Love ? 

5. At the life-imparting morning hour meditate 
on the greatness of His true name. 

6. By actions man receives the garment and by 
• His Grace saJvation. 
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7. Thus, says Nanak, do we know that He alone 
is true. 

V"— Worship in Love. 

1. He is neither installed nor created. 

2. He is self-existent and unconditioned. 

3. Those who worship Him are honourable. 

A. Sing of Him : virtue’s treasure, says Nanak. 

i 5. Let us sing of Him, hear Him and be in love 
with Him, 

6. And freed from pain go home in joy. 

7. Gurmukh is the Nada, Gurmukh the Vedas, 
Gurmukh pervades everywhere. 

6. The Guru is Shiva, the Guru is Vishnoo, the 
Guru is Brahma, as also Parvati. 

9. Even if 1 knew Him, 1 should not describe 
Him as to describe Him is impossible. 

10. The Guru has taught me one thing : 

1 1 . He is the All-giver, He should never be for- 
gotten. 

VI~"~Worship in Looe- 

1. 1 may bathe at the place of pilgrimage if 1 
possess love for God. Without such love 
what need to bathe ? 
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2. Throughout all visible creation without action 

nothing is achieved. 

3. Within himself man has gems, jewels and 

rubies, if he will but listen to the teachings of 
the Guru. 

4. The Guru has taught me one thing : 

5. He is the All-giver, He should never be for- 

gotten. 


VII— Worship in Love. 

1 . One may attatn the age of the four Y ugas or 

even ten times that age ; 

2. He may acquire fame throughout the nine 

continents and become a world -leader ; 

3. And winning a high name he may gain the 

esteem and admiration of the world; 

4. Yet if he wins not a place in the sight of 

God he is to be counted as nothing — 

5. Only a worm of worms and a sinner of sin- 

ners. 

6. God alone, says Nanak, maketh the bad good 

and the good better. 

7. But there is none to be found who can do any 

good to God. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

The Quest. 
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V III — Listening. 

1. By listening one knows the adepts, the saints 

and the masters. 

2. By listening one knows the earth and the 

nether and higher regions. 

3. By listening one knows the secrets of the 

earth and of the nether and higher regions. 

4. By listening one remains unhurt by death. 

5. The devotees of God, says Nanak, are eilways 

happy. 

6. By listening their pains and sins are ended. 

IX — Listening. 

1. By listening one knows Shiva, Brahma and 

Indra. 

2. By listening even the vicious sing His praise. 

3. By listening one becomes acquainted with the 

practices of Yoga, and with the mysteries of 
the body. 

4. By listening one is possessed with the know- 

ledge of the Shastras, Smritis and Vedas. 

5. The devotees of God, says Nanak, are always 

happy. 

6. By listening their pains and sins are ended. 
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X — Lislening. 

1 . By listening one finds truth, contentment and 

wisdom. 

2. By listening one gains the merit of 68 pilgrim- 

ages. 

3. By listening one gains the honour of reciting 

His name. 

4. By listening one finds it easy to fix one’s mind 

in meditation. 

5. The devotees of God, says Nanak, are always 

happy. 

6. By listening their painfe and sins are ended. 

XI — Listening, 

1. By listening one is endowed with the noblest 

virtues. 

2. By listening one becomes a sage, a spiritual 

preceptor and a king. 

3. By listening the blind find the way. 

4. By listening the sea becomes fordable. 

5. The devotees of God, says Nanak, are always 

happy. 

6. By listening their pains and sins are ended. 
XU— Faith. 

I . The state of one who has faith cannot be 
described. 
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2. He who attempts to describe it repents, 

3. There is neither paper nor pen, nor are there 

any writers 

4. To sit and to reflect upon faith. 

5. Such is that Holy Name. 

6. The faith that can comprehend Him is faith 

indeed. 


XIII-FaitL 

1 . By faith comes inner knowledge and wisdom. 

2. By faith comes knowledge of all the worlds. 

3. By faith one is not hurt in the face. 

4. By faith one goes not to death. 

5. Such is that Holy Name. 

6. The faith that can comprehend Him is faith 
indeed. 

XIV~Faith. 

1 . By faith are removed obstacles from the path. 

2. By faith one goes renowned and honoured. 
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3. By faith one proceeds not by bye-paths but by 

the highway. 

4. By faith one is allied to Dharma. 

5. Such is that Holy Name. 

6. The faith that can comprehend Him is faith 

indeed- 

XV— Faith. 

1 . By faith one finds the way to salvation. 

2. By faith one saves his family. 

3- By faith the Guru himself crosses the world 
and also helps his disciples in crossing it- 

4. By faith, says Nanak, one wanders not abeg- 

ging. 

5. Such is that Holy Name. 

6. The faith that can comprehend Him is faith 

indeed. 

XV I — Sainthood. 

1 . The saints are the elect; great are the saints. 

2. Honoured are the saints in the court of God. 

3. Ornaments are they in the courts of kings- 

4. The only Guru of the saints is divine medita- 

tion ; 
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5. All that they say is wisdom. 

•6. There is no end of God’s works. 

7- There is Dharma’s Bull born of compassion, 

8' And tied to the rope of contentment. 

9> He who knows this is wise. 

1 0. How great is the load on the Bull, 

1 1 . There being countless worlds upon worlds ? 

j 2. Who bears the Bull itself ? 

.1 3. The names of various kinds and colours of 
beings, 

14. All have been recorded by one great pen. 

1 5. Who can write the account of all this ? 

16. How long that account if written it could be ? 

17. What great power, what beauty of form I 

18. What great gifts ! what accountant can count 
them all ? 

'J9. One word manifested all, 

20. Giving rise to countless streams. 
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2 1 . WKat power have I to descrihe Thee ? 

22. Even the sacrifice of myself would make but 

a poor offering to Thee. 

23. Only that which pleaseth Thee is good. 

24. Thou the formless One endurest for ever. 

CHAPTER THREE 

Cosmic Law. 

XVII- The Good. 

1 . Countless recitations there are and countless 

devotions. 

2. Countless adorations there are and penances 

innumerable. 

3. Countless are those who read the Vedas 
and holy books. 

4. Countless are those who engage in Yoga 

practices with unattached minds. 

5. Countless devotees there are who reflect on 

the divine attributes and wisdom. 

6. Countless are the generous who give alms. 

7. Countless are the brave ones facing the steel. 

8. Countless are the persons absorbed in deep^ 
meditations. 

9. What power have 1 to describe Thee ? 
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10. Even the sacrifice of myself would make 

but a poor offering to Thee. 

1 1 . Only that which pleaseth Thee is good. 

] 2. Thou the formless One endurest for ever. 

XVIII— The Bad. 

1 . Countless are the ignorant and the stone 

blind- 

2. Countless are thieves and felons. 

3. Countless 2 ure the rulers who oppress. 

4. Countless are the cut-throats living in villainy. 

5. Countless are the sinners steeped in sin. 

6. Countless are the liars who delight in 

falsehood. 

7. Countless are the unclean eating filth. 

8. Countless are the calumniators who load 

their heads with sin. 

9. Thus humble Nanak thinks : 

10. Even the sacrifice of myself would make 

but a poor offering to Thee. 

1 1 . Only that which pleaseth Thee is good. 

] 2. Thou the formless One endurest for ever. 
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XIX~The Almighty. 

1. Countless are His names and countless His 

abodes. 

2. Countless are His worlds beyond reach. 

3. Countless are those who praise Him with 
bowed heads. 

4. By the letters is His name uttered and by 

the letters is He praised. 

5. By the letters is the divine knowledge gained 

and His praise sung; and by the letters are 
His attributes expressed. 

6. By the letters is He written and spoken 

about. 

7. By the letters inscribed on the forehead of 

man is known his destiny. 

6. He, however, who writes bears no letters on 
his forehead. 

9. Man gets what He ordains. 

10. All is a manifestation of His Name. 

1 1 . Without His Name there is no place. 

1 2. What power have I to describe Thee ? 

13. Even the sacrifice of myself would make 

but a poor offering to Thee. 

14. Only that which pleaseth Thee is good. 

1 5. Thou the formless One endurest for ever. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Human Responsibility. 

XX — Purification. 

1 . When the hands, feet and body ' are soiled 

with dirt, 

2. They are cleansed with water. 

3. When a garment is polluted by filth, 

4. It is washed with soap. 

5. When the mind is soiled by sin, 

6. It is cleansed with God’s name. 

7. The qualities of “ Virtuous ” and “ Vicious ” 

are not acquired by mere assertion. 

8. Man carries the record of his actions with 

him. 

9. As one sows so one reaps. 

1 0. By God’s command, says Nanak, men come 
and go. 

XXI — Inner Pilgrimage. 

1 . Pilgrimages, penances, compassion and alms^ 

giving 

2. Bring in the merit of but an oilseed. 
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3. Hear God, have faith in Him and entert 2 dn 

Love for Him. 

4. This is the inner pilgrimage at which you 

should bathe washing off the mental dirt. 

5. All virtue is in Thee O God, I am worth 

nothing at all. 

6. Devotion to Thee is not possible without 

practising virtue. 

7. Praise be to Him Who is the Bani and the 
Brahma^ 

A And Who is the true, the beautiful and the 
hearts perpetual longing. 

9. When was the time, the moment, the date, 
the day, 

1 0. What season, what month, when the Universe 

was created ? 

1 1 . That time is not known to the Pandits else 

it would have been recorded in the Puranas. 

12. That moment is not known to the Qazis else 
it would have been mentioned in a com- 
mentary of the Alkoran* 

13. That day, that season or month is not 

known to the Yogis or to anyone else. 
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14. The time when He created the Universe 

is known to Him alone. 

1 5. How shall I invoke Him, how praise, how 

describe, how know Him ? 

1 6- All talk about Him, says Nanak, claiming 
to be each wiser than the other. 

1 7. Great is the Lord and Great is His Name. 

What He willeth that taketh place. 

1 8. He who suffers his own will to prevml, 

says Nanak, will not look beautiful in the 
life lo come- 


CHAPTER FIVE 

Inscrutable Providence, 

XXII — Limitless Creation. 

1 . There are lacs of nether and higher regions. 

2. “We are baffled in our search for the limit» 
thereof,” say the Vedas. 
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3. The books make mention of eighteen 
thousand worlds. Yet the truth is the- 
same. 

4. One would describe creation if one could. 
To attempt to describe it is to perish. 

5. He is great, says Nanak ; how great, He 

alone knows. 


XXIII— Profound IVisdom. 

1. His devotees who praise Him comprehend 

Him not. 

2. Even as the streams and rivulets that flow 

into the sea fathom it not. 

3. Kings who possess dominions wide as the 

ocean and great hoards of riches, 

4. Are not worth an ant that forgets not God 

from its heart. 


XXIV— Infinite Magnificence. 

1. Infinite are His Attributes and infinite their 
description. 
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2. Infinite are His works and infinite His gifts. 

3. Infinite is His seeing and hearing. 

4. Infinite is the conception of His mind. 

5. Infinite are His manifestations. 

6. And infinite their bounds. 

7. Many distress themselves to find His mag- 

nitude, 

8. But find it not. 

9. His limits are not known to any. 

1 0. The more one describes Him the more 

there is to describe. 

1 1 . Great is He and high is His throne. 

1 2. His name is the highest of the high. 

1 3. Only one who is as high as He 

1 4. Can know that height. 

1 5. How high He is He alone knows. 

16. Man has His gift only by His grace and 

mercy, says Nanak. 
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— Gifu mi Bottntte$. 

1. God’s mercy is be3rond description. 

2. He is the great Giver coveting not an oil- 

seed. 

3. Many unrivalled warriors beg of Him ; 

4. Also many others whose number i's un- 
countable. 

5. Many waste themselves in idle pleasures. 

6. Many receive His gifts but confess them 
not. 

7. Many fools there are who have His gifts in 

plenty. 

8. Many suffer pain and privations pmpeimally. 

9. Even these are Thy gifts, O Giver; 

1 0. Lftteration emd bondage depend on Thy 
will ; 

1 1 . There is none to intervene. 

1 2. Should a fool venture to mtetvene, 

13. He would know many hard slaps in the 

face. 

14. He knows our needs perfectly and grants 

them Himself. 

1 5. Yet there are few who admit this fact 
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16. One whom He endows with the gift of 

singing His pradise 

17. Is a king among kings, says Nanak. 
XXVI-^ompassion and Justice. 

1. Invaluable are His glories and invaluable 

the business thereof. 

2. Invaluable are those who deal in that business 

and invaluable the stores thereof. 

3. InvaJuable are the customers who come eind go. 

4. Invaluable is His love and invaluable are 

those absorbed therein* 

5. Invaluable is His law and invaluable His court. 

6. Invaluable are His scales and invaluable 

His weights. 

7. Invaluable are His gifts and invaluable His 
marks of distinction. 

B. Invaluable is His compassion and invaJuable 
His command. 

9. He is the most valuable of all Vcduables, 
whom it is not possible to describe. 

10. Describing Him, they enter into deep medi- 
tation. 

1 1 . Those who read the V edas and the Puranas 

describe Him. 

12. Those who make profound studies smd 

deliver sermons describe Him. 

1 3. Brahmas and Indras describe Him. 
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14. Gppees find Govinda describe Him. 

1 5. Shiva and adepts describe Him. 

1 6. Many Buddhas enlightened by Him describe 

Him. 

1 7. Many Danvas and Decas describe hhm- 

18. M|any great persons, sages and devotees 

describe Him. 

19. Many are describing Him and many are 
about to begin describing Him. 

20. Many depart ere they have done describing 

Him. 

21. Even if as many more were born, 

22. They could not exhaust His description. 

23. He can be as great as He wills to be. 

24. That True One alone knows how great He 

is, says Nanak. 

25. Should an impious one claim to know Him 
fully, 

26. He would be called the fool of fools. 

XXVII-^SooereigTity. 

1 . How beautiful is the door and how beautiful 
the house where sitting He watches cdl I 
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2. Hiere many musicians play numerous kinds ' 

of instruments. 

3. And many songs are sung in different mea- 

sures by singers innumerable. 

4. To Thee sing wind, water, and fire ; to Thee 

sings the Dharamraja at Thy door. 

5. To Thee sing the Chiiguptas recording human 

actions which the Dharamraja judges. 

6. To Thee sing Shiva, Brahma and Devi ever; 

endowed with beauty by Thee. 

7. To Thee sings Indra seated on his throne 

with his Devtas at Thy door. 

8. To Thee sing the adepts absorbed in medi- 

tation and to Thee sing the sages sitting in 
contemplation. 

9. To Thee sing the celibates, the true and the 
contented and to Thee sing the mighty 
heroes. 

1 0. To Thee sing the pandits and Rishis reading 

the Vedas from age to age. 

11. To Thee sing the beauties that enchant the 

heart, in heaven, on earth and beneath. 

12. To Thee sing the gems created by Thee, as 

also the sixty-eight places of pilgrimage. 

13. To Thee sing the brave and mighty warriors 

and the fourfold creation. 
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14. To Thee sing the continents, the worlds and 
the universes made and maintained by Thee 
alone. 

15. To Thee sing all whom Thou favourest and 

those steeped in Thy blissful love. 

16. Many more sing to Thee whom I cannot 
think of ; what more can Nanak say ? 

1 7. He, the Lord is ever true and true is His 

name. 

18. He is and shall endure for ever though 

the creation He has created ceases to be. 

19. He who creates creatures of various kinds 

and colours, 

20. Contemplates His creation which reveals 
His greatness. 

21. He doeth what pleaseth Him : none can 

dictate to Him. 

22. He is the King of kings. Resign yourself to 
His will, says Nanak. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Porniatistn and Sectarianism. 

XXVIII Signs and Symbols. 

1 . Let contentment be your ear-rings and mo^ 

desty your begging pouch. Besmear your 
body with the ashes of meditation. 

2. Let the memory of death be the shroud-like 
chequered rug you wear. Observe the rule 
of keeping the body chaste like a virgin ; 
and let faith in God be your staff. 

3. Let universal brotherhood be your Ayee-^panth. 

To win the mind is to win the world. 

4. Prostration to Him! Prostration to Him ! ! 

5. Who is in the beginning, before the begin- 

ning, colourless, imperishable, the same 
throughout all ages of ages. 

XXIX — Signs and Symbols. 

1. Let knowledge of God be your food and 

compassion its server, let the inner music be 
your Nada. 

2. God alone is the Master who has all under 

His sway. There is no relish in the riddhis 
or the siddhis. 
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3. Union and disunion both work in the world. 

Man gets what He ordains. 

4. Prostration to Him ! Prostration to Him f! 

5. Who is in the beginning, before the begin- 

ning, colourless, imperishable, the same 
throughout all ages of ages. 


XXX — Trinity. 

1 . The one mother mysteriously conceiving gave 

birth to three disciples: 

2. One the creator, the other the maintaiiier 

and the third the annihilator. 

3. He makes them to work as He wills. 

4. He sees them, but they see Him not How 

wPnderful is this ! 

5. Ptostration to Him ! PrOstratioh to 'Him 1! 

6. Who is in the beginning, before the beginning,. 

colourless, imperishable, the same through- 
out all ages of ages. 
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XXXI— The Seat of God. 

1. God has His seat and His treasure in all 

places. 

2. Whatever is found there has been placed by 
Him once for all. 

3. He contemplates the creation He creates^ 

4. The works of the True One are ever true, 

says Nanak. 

5. Prostration to Him ! Prostration to Him !! 
b. Who is in the beginning, before the beginning, 

colourless, imperishable, the same throughout 
all ages of ages. 

XXXII — Divine Grace. 

\ . Should one possess a lac of tongues for this 
and twenty times a lac for that, 

2. One should with each tongue repeat the 
name of God lacs of times. 

3. On this path to the bridegroom let one 
mount the stairs and become one with. God. 

4. Even the meanest creature, hearing of things 
sublime, is filled with a longing to soar high- 

5. By His grace alone, says Nanak, is He found. 
All else is false ; eJl else is vanity. 

XXXIII — Divine Grace. 

1 . Man has not the power to speak or to keep 
silence. 
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2. Man has not the power to ask or to give. 

3. Man has not the power to live or to die. 

4. Man has not the power to gain kingdoms 
or wealth which excite the mind. 

5" Man has not the power to attain inner know- 
ledge, wisdom or understanding. 

6. Man has not the power to find the way of 
release from the world. 

7. Only He who has all power does all ; 

8. None is high or low, says Nanak. 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

Jnana (Wisdom) 

XXXIV — First Steps in Self-culture. 

1 . God made the nights, the days, the lunar 

days and the seasons. 

2. He made the wind, the water, the fire and 
the nether worlds. 

3. And in the midst of all these. He fixed the: 

earth as it were a temple. 

4. And on the earth He created many lives of 

multifarious kinds and colours, 

5. And gave them many names and forms oL 
wilimited variety. 
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'6. All these lives are judged by their actions. 

7> Just is He and just is His court* 

8. Where the pious and the good stand 

glorified, 

9. And by His Grace and Mercy receive dis- 

tinction. 

10. Good and bad deeds are rewarded there. 

1 1 . On reaching there one knows this, says 

Nanak. 

XXXV'^Cosmtc Vision* 

1 . Such is the practice in the region of Law 

{Dharma). 

2. Now will I give a description of the region 

of Divine Knowledge (Jnana)- 

3. Many winds, waters and fires are there ; 

many Krishnas and Shivas. 

4. Many Brahmas are there building lives of 

various forms and colours. 

5. Many worlds of action and many Meras are 

there ; many Dhruoas and sermons. 

6. Many Indras, Moons and Suns axe there ; 

many worlds and climes. 

7. Many Siddhas, Buddhas and Naths are there; 

many Devis and their counterparts. 

8. Many Devas, Danavas and Munis are there ; 
many gems and seas. 
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9. Many sources of creation and many languages 
are there; many kings and rulers. 

1 0. Many inspired beings are there and many 
worshippers of His. There is no end of 
them, says Nanak. 

XXXVl^Bliss and Wisdom, 

1 . In the region df divine knowledge wisdom 

predominates, 

2. And crores of joys born of musical sounds 

are there. 

3. The charcicteristic of this realm of happiness 

is beauty. 

4. There exquisite forms are made, 

5. Which defy description; 

h. And if any one attempts to describe them he 
repents. 

7. Inner knowledge, understanding eind wisdom 

are moulded there, 

8. And the higher consciousness of the Devas 
and the Siddhas is cultivated. 

XXXV 11— Service. 

1. The characteristic of the sphere of action 

is power. 

2. Naught else is there. 

3, 4 . Mighty heroes steeped in Rama dwell there. 
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5. Many Sitas full of glory dwell there, 

6. Whose beauty cannot be described. 

7. They will neither be cheated nor will they 

die 

8. In whose hearts Rama dwells. 

9. Worlds of His devotees are there, 

10. Who keep the True One in mind and rejoice. 

11. In this realm of truth lives the Formless One, 

1 2. Contemplating His creation with happy eye. 

1 3. Continents, worlds and universes are there, 

1 4. The description of which has no end. 

1 5. Worlds upon worlds of creation are there, 

1 6. Where all act as He commands. 

1 7. He sees His creation, contemplates it and 

rejoices over it. 

18. To describe Him, says Nanak, would be 

simply impossible- 

XXXVIII— Self Discipline. (A Formula). 

1 . Continence is the furnace and patience the 
goldsmith. 
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2. Pure reason is the anvil and the Vedas 
Eure the tools. 

3. Fear of God is the bellows and penance 
the fire. 

4. Love of God is the crucible and nectar the 

substance to be moulded. 

5. Thus is the holy word coined at the mint 

of truth. 

6. Only those work thus who enjoy His 

gracious mercy. 

7. His gracious glance alone, says Nanak, 

makes one happy. 

Epilogue 

Shlokor—Redemption. 

1 . Air is the Guru, water the father and the 

gieat earth the mother. 

2. Day and night are the two nurses male and 
female in whose lap the whole world plays- 

3. Good and bad actions of men are read out 

before the Dharamraja. 

4. All depends upon actions according to 

which some are near and some far. 

5. Those who meditate on His name finish 

their task. 

6. Their looks are bright and they save many 
others eJong with them, says Nanak. 
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GLOSSARY. 

{Explaining certain words in the Text See Intro- 
duction, page 12). 


Amar 

• . To rule over 

XVIII, 3 

Asgah 

. Sea . 

XI, 4 

Beiisantar 

. Fire . 

XXXII, 3 

Bavan haray 

. . Musicians . 

XXVI, 2 

Billah 

, . To distress 

XXIV, 7 

Hadrahadur 

. Near . 

III, ' 8 

How 

. . 1 or self 

II.7;V, 9 

Jinsi maya . 

. . Creation 

XXVII, 19 

Khaik 

. . Fool . 

XXV, 12 

KKinta 

. Rug . 

XXVIII, 2 

Kut . 

. Accountant 

. XVI, 18 

Laidiban 

. Annihilator 

XXX, 2 

Lo 

. . Higher Region VIII, 3 


World or place XIX, 2 ; XXXI, 1 

Mansore 

. Excite the Mind, XXX, 4 

Parchand 

To predominate 

XXXVI, 1 

PprbaT 

T o leave . 

V, 6 
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^her 

. Presents . 

IV. 3 

^oh 

• To kill or hurt 

VlII, 4 

^yale 

. Lower region 

. XXVII, 1 1 

Salahan . * 

. To praise 

IX, 2 
XIX, 4 

Sar • 

. Steel 

XVII, 7 

Sara 

. Noble 

.XI. 1 

Vidan 

. Wonderful 

. XXX, 3 

Vigas 

. Happy 

VIII, f 

Vigse . • 

. To be happy 

III, W 

XXXVII. 1/ 

Vikham 

. Difficult 

. Ill, 4 
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COMMENTARY. 

Prologue. 

The prologue consists of three parts : 

1. The Invocation. — This has been described 
as the Mulatnantram or the fundamental Invoca- 
tion. It is used to invoke the Deity at the begin- 
ning of every main portion in the Adi Granth Sahib, 
and in its brief form, “Ek Oml^ar Sat Gur Prasadi,” 
it comes at the beginning of every distinct pas- 
sage in the Holy Book. Its brief form is used 
amongst the Sikhs at the beginning of any religi- 
ous or other book or writing, as also at the start of 
any important function to mark its sacredness or 
auspiciousness, just as Aum is used amongst the 
Hindus and Bismillah (In the name of Allah or 
Cod) amongst the Musalmans. 

in religion God is conceived of as being with 
or without attributes (Saguna or Nirguna), with 
or without form [ Sahara iVyakta) or Nirakara 
(Avyakta)\ and person^ or impersonal (Absolute^ 
In this descriptionyboth these aspects are very well 
recognised, though the personal aspect of Him 
finds its due emphasis, for the simple reason 
that it lies at the very root of the religious idea* 
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One — Emphasises the Unity of the Godhead, 
in the face of the religious Trinity, the threefold 
sispect of Divinity— the Hindu Trimurti— God 
looked on as Creator (Brahma), as Maintainer 
(Vishnoo), and as Destroyer (Shiva), and in the 
face of the Divine Intelligences, the Devas, Shining 
Ones (often mistranslated as Gods) of Hinduism, 
the angels of Christianity and the Farishtas of 
Islam. The existence of the only one True God is 
not inconsistent with the idea of or belief in the 
existence of a higher order of beings (Devas, 
angels, etc. ) living on various planes other than 
the physical one, in utter subordination to Him, 
implementing His will and purpose and glorify- 
ing Him alone, (see stanzas V, XXVIl and XXX). 
To illustrate the Oneness of God from the Great 
Gospel of Life, the Bhagwadgita, the epitome of 
religious thought and spiritual lore : 

“ In the One is rooted all the diversified exist- 
ence.” (XIII, 31). 

“ He is the Great Eternal ; there is none higher 
than He." (Vll, 7 ; and VIII, 3). 

“ He alone is the Eternal, the Unmanifested 
One.” (VIII, 20). 

Omkar — Is a most ancient, mysterious apd 
njystic term in Hinduism for Godhead, absolutely:' 
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untranslatable and not a connotive term at alL 
Its recitation wich devotion is considered -the most 
effective way of reaching Him. “ Those who die 
reciting Om,” says the Bhagwadgita, “ reach the 
highest goal” (Vlll, 13). 

“He is the Pranaoa (Om) (B. G.. VIl, 8). 

“He is the one syllabled Om" (B. G., VIII, 1 3). 

“He is the Omkara" (B. G., IX, 17). 

In the Sikh Scripture, Omkar is the letter O 
(the first vowel ^ of the Gurmukhi alphabet) and 
stands as the symbol of the Eternal God. Coupled 
with the figure 1 , preceding it, it is read as Ek- 
omkara or Ekamkara. In Guru Nanak’s compo- 
sition called Omkar in the Rag Ramkali, it is 
said that the letter O is the best in the three 
worlds. 

True iVamc.-— This is the highest conception 
of Divinity, insisted upon again and again in the 
ptoem. “God's threefold name is Om, Tat (That) 
and iSa/ (Truth)" ( B. Gn XVII, 23). ** He is the 
only true and real Being” (B. G., IX, 1 9 ; XI, 37 
and Xlil, 13). 

Creator.— It is mainly through His primal func- 
tion of creating this universe that God is known. 
Thus says the Bhagwadgita 

“He is the creator and destroyer of the uni- 
verses” (VII. 6). 
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"He is the Eternal seed of all beings'* 

(VIl, 10). 

" All beings have their root in Him" (IX, 4). 

" All emanates from Him” (X, 8). 

Spiritr“^od is to be worshipped in spirit 
The word in the text is Pumsha (Sanskrit), mean- 
ing both the soul and the oversoul. 

" He is in this body the Supreme Pumsha 
<B.G.,Xm, 23). 

“ He is the Supreme Pumsha, Who, pervading 
all, sustaineth the three worlds" (B. G., XV, 1 7). 

Devoid of Fear.— "Being the mightiest of the 
mighty, God has nothing to fear from anything or 
anybody. Hence only those who are devoted to 
Him have none to fear except Him, since He has 
no rival* Fearlessness heis therefore been placed 
at the top of all virtues in a devotee of God 
<( B. G., XVI, I ). According to the Bhagwadgita. 
'** None is greater than God" (Vll, 7). “ He has 

His feet and hands everywhere, and His eyes, 
beads and mouths everywhere. He is all-hear- 
ing and dwelleth everywhere" (Xlll, 14). How 
mightiness and feeurlessness go together, is well 
aung : 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ; 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
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Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come tmcalled forX but to live by law» 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And because right is right, to follow right, 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 

— Tennyson. 

Devoid of Hatred . — God is love pure and 
simple. He cannot be inimical to anyone. It is 
a heresy to suppose that He has any selfish «nd 
in view or to cause trouble and misfortune to any 
one arbitrarily. Says the poet : 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction thou canst not see. 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good” 

—Pope. 

“ He is the same to all,” says the Bhagwadgita, 
there is none hateful to Him, none dear” (IX, 29). 

” But those who bear no ill-will to any being 
ue friendly and compassionate, imegoistic tmd for- 
giving;” are, paradoxical as it may seem, “dear to 
Him,” for the simple reason that "they shrink not 
away from the world, nor does the world shriidc 
away from them.” Such is their lovely way. 
(B.G.X11, 13 to 15). 

Beyond Death and This world is one of 

cause, space and time. None of these app(y to 
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God, for He is the cause of causes, the first cause, 
There was no time when He was not, nor will 
there be a time when He will not be. In the 
Bhagwadgita He is described as the Imperishable 
{Akshara), the Unmanifested {Atiyal^ta) and the 
Unborn (Aja) (VIII. 2 1 ; XII, 1 , 3 ; II, 2 1 and XV, 1 7). 

Self-Existent . — The word in the text is Saihham,. 
which may be the corrupt form, in Panjabi, of the 
San^Vni Stoamhhti {Swa, self, and bhu, to be). It 
is the name of God to denote His absolute exist- 
ence. As a corresponding idea, we have it in 
the Bhagwadgita that all beings, though they 
have their root in God, yet He stands independ- 
ent of them, just as the mighty air moving every- 
where is rooted in • tbe ether, still the ether 
remains independent of air (IX, 4 and 5). The 
word Satbham is sometimes translated as self- 
effulgent, taking bha to mean light. God is refer- 
red to as the light of lights (B. G.^ VII, 8 and 
XIII, 18). 

Gur Prasadi.'“lt is very difficult to give one 
meaning to these words and connect them with 
the sentence in a single sense. Hence they have 
been left untranslated with a view to making thena 
intelligible through an explanation. They are 
two words, Gur and : Pfosadi. Gur, (Guru) means 
severally : (I ) A seculm: teacher; (2) a spiritual 
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preceptor ; (3) God Himsolf as the Gtnru of Gurus, 
ift that He is the greatest of the great and the sup- 
reme enlightener. In this last sense, it is used in 
the Bhagv/adgita (XI, 43), as well as in Patanjal’s 
Yoga Darshan, where God is described as 
Puroeshamapi Guru, i. e., the Guru of the Gurus. 
Patanjal, by the way, enjoins meditation on God 
equally with that on a holy person, iVeetraga—a. 
man free from the dross of worldly attachments 
—as he calls him). And such a person may be the 
spiritual preceptor. Prasadi is the Sanskrit Prasad, 
meaning favour, grace, peace, compassion, &c., 
having the small / at the end, in order to connect 
it with Gur by means of a preposition. Thus the 
two words Gur Parsadi both together mean, by 
the favour or grace of the Guru. 

There being no verb in the whole of the 
Invocation, the question remains as to how to 
connect this part (Gur Prasadi) with the preced- 
ing words. Tradition, supplying the ellipsis, 
makes the whole passage to mean, either that 
the poem is commenced by the favour or grace of 
the Guru who is One Omkar, &c., or that the One 
Omkar, &c., is to be realised by the favour or 
grace of the Guru, the spiritual preceptor. Either 
of these two meanings is feasible. As regards the 
former meaning, there is this much to be seud in 
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its iavour that the passage, either in its full or 
brief form, is, as already stated, used to mark the 
commencement of a uew topic or of an auspici- 
ous function. But the point against both these 
meanings, and more particularly the latter, is that 
it hardly seems quite in keeping with the subject in 
hand in a passage brimming over with the various 
attributes of Divinity (which passage has also 
been used as an ever-recurring formula for Invo- 
cation), to speak of any matter other than such 
attributes, or to talk of the need for a spiritual 
preceptor as a means of realisation. No wonder 
that we find a class of learned commentators 
offering another explanation, to wit, that the 
words Cur Prasadi mean the two epithets of God, 
namely, the Enlightener, and the Merciful. What, 
however, goes against this last explanation, 
admirable as it is, is that it obviously ignores the 
rules of script, so ably expounded by Prof. 
Tejasingh in his Vernacular commentary of the 
Japji. The learned professor, however, does not 
himself appear to have been quite consistent in 
his explanation of this passage, for while in his 
English commentary of the Japji he takes Cur 
Prasadi as the two epithets of God, he follows 
the traditional meaning in his Vernacular com- 
mentery. 
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2< /apu.*-~This word meauis recitation and givea 
the poem its name. It is the same as the well* 
known Sanskrit word ]apa. Japa is one of the 
most ancient forms of worship. The Bhagwadgita^ 
taking the word Yajna, by means of which they 
worshipped God in the Vedic times, in its widest 
sense, speaks of Japa as a form of Yajna (X, 25). 

Japa, as a means of divine worship, is of 
course performed for the purpose of communion 
with God by means of either reciting or reading^ 
any sacred text. In the olden days, when 
writing and printing did not come so easy, 
people often committed such texts to memory 
and repeated them day after day as a regular 
form of worship. So the Japji has been treated 
as a form of morning prayer amongst the Sikhs. 
Such repetition should, however, come from 
the heart with undivided attention, or else it 
will be reduced to an insensible and mechaniced 
routine, having little effect on life and giving no 
tone to it. Meditation, therefore, on the meaning, 
the innermost meaning, of what is thus recited, 
forms the essence of such recitation. And the 
more one meditates the more of the meaning one 
finds in it And it is then that one can truly 
understamd such texts, and not through the aid of 
many and various commentaries, nor through any 
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«tnpty and futile brain-rackings. All the same, 
many credulous people recite the text like par- 
rots, considering it an act of great spiritual 
merit 

Commentators have generally taken the 
word Jopu as a verb in the imperative mood, 
explaining that it conveys an injunction to recite 
what follows, /. e., the whole poem from begin- 
ning to end. But Prof. Tejasingh, following the 
rules of script referred to above, takes it as a 
noun, because it has the u attached to the p, 
and not the short i, which would be the case 
if it were a verb, and for the further reason 
that the word ]apu is preceded and followed 
by a full-stop, so as to separate it from what 
precedes and what follows it. It is therefore 
well to consider it as a heading of the poem. 

3. Shloka.— “God is here described as the only 
Reality (,Sat) the Primal Being, the Eternal Verity; 
all else is nought compared to Him, as He existed 
when all was nought All the other attributes 
of Divinity so essential to His nature, such as 
Intelligence (Chit), Bliss (Anand), etc., are implied 
in this description of Him, for His very being is 
Joy and Knowledge. In the words of the Bhag- 
wadgita. He is the Unmanifested Eternal (Avyak- 
tam, Sanatanam), which “ in the destroying of all 
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is not destroyed” (VIII, 20). “ The Real never 
ceaseth to be, the unreal hath no existence ” 

'(II. 16). 

“ The Real (5a0 is both true and good 
(XVII, 16). 

“ He is the only Reality, all else is false,” says 
the Upanishad. 

“ I would state in a few words,” says the sage 
Shankar Acharya, “the essence of what is stated 
in millions of books, to wit — 

Brahmana is Real ; 

The wodd is unreal. 

The individual soul is Brahmana ; 

All else is nought.” 

1.— This stanza, after making a passing refer- 
ence to the various popular ways of achieving the 
human goal, which by the way, may at best be 
only very remote or secondary, gives the only 
direct way, which the author considers to be the 
best, as a result of his own knowledge and 
experience. 

1. This line refers to the intellectual method, 
which, by way of abstruse, philosophical discus- 
sions confined to the mental plane, leads nowhere 
and is liable to land one in the dangerous swamps 
of atheism, agnosticism, nihilism, etc. 
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Thought — The word in the text for “ thought,* 
is soch, which is used thrice in different grammad- 
cal inflections, thus adding to the charm of diction. 
The word aoch is easily confounded with another 
Sanskrit word somewhat similar in pronunciation, 
to wit, souch or shouch, meaning purity, and hence 
it has been rendered thus by some, the purport 
on the whole remaining the same, L e., the obser- 
vance of external purifications like ablutions, etc., 
does not serve the real purpose. 

2. This line refers to the common method of 
keeping silence (maun) and undergoing other such 
penances and austerities. 

Silence . — The word in the text for “ silence ” 
is chup, which is used twice in different senses : 
first for outer, and then for inner silence, giving 
to the composition a beauty of its own. 

3. Refers to the method of self-indulgence 
adopted by those who would know Him in the 
midst of worldly activities, satisfying all the mul- 
titude of their ambitions by great conquests 
and the accumulation of hoards of wealth. These 
would make self-indulgence a religion and would 
follow the Epicurean ideal of *' Eat, drink and be 
merry,” honestly believing that perhaps by doing 
so they serve themselves well, but to their great 
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disillusionment in the endf when it is too late to- 
remedy matters. 

4. The method of “ wit and learning,** referred 
to here, though allied to that mentioned in line 1„ 
is yet distinguishable from it- While the former 
method perteiins to serious thinking and question* 
ing of everything with a real desire and search, 
for truth, the latter method is nothing short of 
sophistry, hair-splitting, diplomacy, pedantry,, 
etc. 

5 and 6. Command— “All these methods may 
be good, bad or indifferent, according as they ate 
pursued, yet all are defective, or at best remote, 
but the method of methods— ’the direct and most 
effective method — is to obey the Command of 
God, in other words to surrender oneself abso- 
lutely to the Will of God. 

The word for “command** is the Persiair- 
Hukma, imported from Islamic spiritual lore, thus 
laying the foundations of one common universal 
religion for the Hindu and the Muslim, the East 
and the West, if only the world would pay more 
attention to essentials than to non-essentials, to 
the spirit more than the form. 

The words for “ ordained ** in the text are 
Likhya Nal, literally “Written with (man).** It 
means not a blind belief in the kind of fore-ordi- 
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nation akin to fatalism, negativing all idea of 
and scope for human effort. What is meant is 
that over and above the limited human free will, 
there is the great All-powerful, All-knowing In- 
telligence and Will that governs and controls all 
by means of an absolutely just and immutable 
law, whose dictates prevail and can only be trans- 
gressed to our great peril, but according to which 
nothing can happen to any one except that 
which he deserves by his past actions in this or 
previous lives. All this comes out very vividly 
and forcefully as we proceed. 

For like ideas, reference may be made to the 
Bhagwadgita : 

“Nor sacrifices, npr Vedas, nor alms, nor ritu- 
als, nor deep study can win to men the vision of 

Him” (XI, 48). 

“But He is known, seen and entered into by 
absolutely undivided devotion to Him alone” 

<XI, 54). 

“Whatsoever thou doest, eatest, sacrificest, 
offerest, givest in charity, or doest by way of 
austerity, do thou that as an offering unto Him” 

<IX, 27). 

All Actions should be surrendered to Him 
Xni, 30 and XVin, 57), placed in Him (V, 1 0), per- 
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formed for His sake and the fruits thereof re- 
nounced (XII, 1 0 and II). 

“Actions wedded to vanity and egoism and 
impelled by the force of lower desires and pas- 
sions are demoniacal,” and “Resorting to severe 
austerities under the impulse of such desires is 
to torment the body, within which God is seat- 
ed” (XVII, 5 and 6) ; while the right sort of aus- 
terity is to worship the Guru, the Saints and 
one’s betters : it is to be straightforward and, 
harmless ; and it is to speak what is truthful 
and pleasant, to avoid speaking vain and annoy- 
ing things, to study the Holy Books, to keep 
the mental balance, and to entertain good and 
pure thoughts (XVII, 1 4 and 1 6). Man reaches 
perfection by the performance of his duty 
(XVIII, 45), which, in the words of the Japji, is 
obedience of the divine Command (I, 6). “God. 
dwelleth in the hearts of all beings, by His ' sove* 
reign power causing all beings to revolve as 
though mounted on a potter s wheel ; therefore 
fly unto Him with all thy being, by His grace 
thou shaft obtain supreme peace, the everlasting 
dwelling place” (XVIII, 61 and 62)* To the 
perfected man, individual free will is nothing. In 
fact his own will is merged in that of God (B. 
G., XVII, 65). He is only a pen in the hand of 
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‘God. He prays to God for nothing beyond, Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth 
.as it is in heaven.” He has accepted God as his 
•only master (Stoami) and is ready to bear the cross 
ior His sake. 

lI."~*This stanza explains the nature of God's 
Gommand, obedience to which was enjoined in 
^e preceding stanza. It is no arbitrary command 
^iictated by whim and impulse, as may be the 
'Case with despotic kings and rulers on earth. It 
is the decree of an All-knowing and compassion- 
ate Providence, whose great plan, which is in- 
:scrutable, prevails in the governance of the huge 
universes,‘of which ours is but an insignific 2 Uit frag- 
ment He knows how best to adjudge all, and 
grant or withhold His gifts in pursuance of laws 
that work justly and unerringly, but most compas- 
.^onately, to the general good of mankind and all. 
All this comes out very beautifully as we proceed. 

i and 2. Manifestations.--" When attempting 
to describe His Commemd, the author is naturally 
■staggered by the enormity of the task, and feels 
•compelled to exclaim, “Oh, it is impossible T 
niustratiyely, though of course not exhaustively, 
something can be said on the subject. And the 
first thing said is what the Bhagwadgita says in 
its own charming way : 
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"All manifestation is from the Unmanifested” 
(VIII, 18). “All beings emanate from Him" fXI, 
7). And they do so for the purpose of achieving 
perfection (greatness), which lies in * ‘entering 
into Him again," through a course of discipline 
extended over many lives (VIII, 45 and 56 ; VIII, 
16 and 19). 

The ancient Vedic word for what is here 
called Command is Karma, which includes the 
whole law of cause and effect, so frequently 
touched upon in the Japji in its own way. 

3 and 4--Refer to the process of human 
growth and evolution, so poignantly detailed in 
the Bhagwadgita (VI, 41 and 45). Man after death, 
it is said there, goes to higher worlds, and dwell- 
ing there for immemorial years, is reborn in a pure 
and blessed house, or he may be bom into a 
family of enlightened Y ogis, though such a birth 
is most difficult to attain, and then recovering the 
characteristics of his former birth, labouring a gain 
for his perfection, irresistably driven by his former 
practice, he goes on and on through births, until 
he reaches the supreme goal, the intervening lives 
being a round of trials and tribulations, of wealth 
and poverty and of many other such experiences, 
both internal and external 
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br— Grace is the grace of 82Jvation, and 
wandering means man passing through many 
births and deaths until he is saved by the working 
of God’s laws, which are summed up here in one 
word as the divine “Command.’ 

6 and 7 . Self—Ol course the command is 
inexorable and no respecter of persons ; irian s 
redemption lies in understanding and following 
it, and when he does so, his egoism is lost and 
the limited self which is the cause of all his 
misery and frequent births and deaths, is no more. 
The drop slips into the ocean : the part (Ansh) is 
united with the whole (Anshi), as it were. 

III.— This stanza explains further the nature of 
the command, and for the matter of that, of the 
One who commands. There are many, it is said„ 
who, make attempts to describe Him, chanting^ 
His praises, each according to his own individuid 
experiences- Thus, for example, they say : 

He is All-powerful ; 

He is All-merciful ; 

He is All-good ; 

He is incomprehensible ; 

He is the Greater and Annihilator. 

He causes human beings to be born again 
and again (for their final good of course). 
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And again, they say : 

He is transcendental ; 

He is immanent 

9 and 10. All these descriptions of Him are- 
right, though only partially so, the fact of the- 
matter being that "There is no end of His descrip- 
tion." "Whatever is glorious, good, beautiful and 
mighty is only a fragment of His splendour” (B.G.,. 
X, 40 and 45 ). 

1 1 . Giver . — His most potent and most in- 
evitable attributes towards humanity are His 
great Love, His Grace and Mercy, by which He 
blesses them, and His gifts in this world, with the 
grant of emancipation hereafter. 

1 2 to 1 4. Unconcerned.— The world goes on by 
His compassionate, fostering care. Unlike the 
common people of the world. He feels not the 
least worry in doing this, for He is above it; so He 
is supremely happy, as if unconcerned with any- 
thing, though governing the worlds with remark- 
able care. For “There is nothing in the three worlds 
that should be done by Him nor anything un- 
attained that might be attained ; yet He mingles 
in action, since, if He mingled not in action un- 
wearied, men all around would follow His path 
and come to destruction ( B- G., Ill, 22 to 24). 
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IV. — This stanza insists on God, being wor- 
shipped in Love, that being the only effective 
way to emancipation. 

1 to 4. Love . — Lines I to 4 reiterate what has 
. already been said in the last stanza (lines 2, 1 1 
and 12), as also in the Prologue, about God’s 
-Elxistence, Grace and Mercy, to emphasise the one 
great method of worshipping Him, namely that of 
Love. Unlike the greedy kings of this earth, God 
will accept no material benefit, nor lip-praise, but 
only that which comes from the depth of the 
loving heeut of the devotee. “ He who offereth 
to me a leaf, a flower, a fruit, water, that 1 accept 
from the striving aspirant, offering as he is with 
Jove and devotion” (B. G., IX, 26). 

He is described in boundless Love . — Another 
version is : He is described in endless ways, and 
this on account of the double meaning of bhao 
in Sanskrit. This word is used in the sense of 
love in many places, such as V,5 and VI, 1, and as 
a verb (AWn) in XVII ; XXI, 3 and XXXVIII, 
5; and it might preferably be used in this latter 
sense here. 

5. Meditate.— Because of what is said above 
about the attributes of God, it is enjoined here 
that His true name should be meditated upon- 
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The Life-imparting morning hour- — The early 
hour of the morning is best suited;for meditation, 
for it is then calm and quiet and man is fresh and 
free from the cares and worries of this workaday 
world. He can then easily and effectively fix his 
mind in meditation with undivided attention. 
Hence this time is called the life-giving time, 
Amrit Vela (literally, amn7, immortal and vela, time,) 
for divine meditation at this time does impart life 
eternal. 

“Let the Yogi (aspirant) remain in a quiet 
place and by himself, and with subdued thought 
and controlled mind sit in meditation in an easy 
posture {PaJamasnam), head and body erect, 
thinking on Me, aspiring after Me. And let him 
fix his gaze, with eyes and eeurs closed, on a point 
between the eye-brows, Bhrovr-madhya (the sixth 
Chakram, or Centre, where the soul of man 
resides). Thus shall he go to the supreme bliss 
abiding in Me” (B. G., V, 27 and VI, 10 to 1 5). 

6 and 7- The subject is wound up by saying 
that by meditating on God as shewn above, man 
invites His Grace or Love (the two being synony- 
mous), by which he achieves salvation, while by 
indulging in wordly desires i^arma), he gets only 
the good things of the world, being born again 
and again. 
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The word in the text for garment is k^pra 
( cloth ), meaning material benefits and 
rebirth. The word for grace is the Persian word 
nazar (literally, sight), meaning favour, mercy, 
grace, etc. The word for action is the Sanskrit 
word k^rma. Karma, in Hindu Theology, is 
either sal^ama (interested) or nishkama (uninter- 
ested). In the former sense it means indulgence 
in the desires of the world, which is the cause of 
a man being born again and again. In the latter 
sense it means the doing of actions, worldly or 
otherwise, with no earthly desire but with a view 
to, and as a means of, the attainment of divinity, 
and is the cause of man’s redemption. Here 
karma is evidently used in the former sense. 

“Those who long for success in action, wor- 
ship the Devas. Finite is the fruit thereof but My 
devotees come unto Me” (B. G., IV, 1 2 and 

VII, 23). 

“ The Yogi who is devoted to Me alone pas- 
seth the fruits attached to the deeds such as sacri- 
fices and austerities, and goeth to the Supreme 
and ancient seat” (B. G., VIII, 28). 

Nor sacrifices, nor alms, nor works, nor pe- 
nances, nor studies can win this vision of Me, but 
devotion to Me alone” (B. G., XI, 48 and 54). 

“Abandoning all dharmas (that is, the sakam 
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f^armas — actions done with a view to attaining 
material goods, heaven, good birth, etc.), come 
unto Me for shelter, .sorrow not, 1 will liberate 
thee from all sins" (B. G., XVllI, 66). 

V. — This stanza further dilates upon the 
worship of the True God in Love. 

1 . Installed. — God being the Causa Causans, 
cannot by His very nature be supposed to have 
been created or put into a place (installed). This 
may be taken as a gentle hint against the belief in 
many gods and goddesses, and against the com- 
mon practice of idol-worship. Superstition, igno- 
rance and lower levels of thought and character 
are always responsible for such beliefs and 
practices. We have seen from many quota- 
tions from the Bhagwadgitei, the V ade Mecum of 
Hindu Religious lore, how the lofty ideals, preach- 
ed by Guru Nanak about the Unity of the God- 
head and the divine attributes, are rooted in 
Hinduism. The Bhagwadgita does, of course, 
refer to the belief in and the worship of the Deoas, 
side by side with the worship of the One True 
God without a second, but it leaves no doubt that 
these Deoas are only an order of creation (akin to 
the Angels and Farishtas in other religions) whose 
worship, though resorted to by worldly persons 
for certain worldly ends, is an obstacle to the 
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final achievement of man and can never take 
him to God. As a matter of fact, it has been a 
very great blunder in the past to translate the 
word Deva as God. This word is simply untrans- 
latable ; at the most it could be rendered as 
Shining one, which is the literal meaning of the 
woid, as some of the more enlightened scholars, 
Europeans and others, have done. “ Those whose 
wisdom hath been rent away by desires go forth 
to the Devas, resorting to various external observ- 
ances according to their own nature** ( B. G., 
VII, 20). "Those who worship the Devas go to 
the Devas, and to the ancestors (pitris) go the 
ancestor-worshippers, to the elementals (bhutas) 
go the bhuta- worshippers; but My worshippers 
come unto Me** (B. G., IX, 25). 

As to idol worship, we have in Hindusim the 
knowledge of the One Absolute God, and it 
would be absurd to suppose that Hinduism sup- 
ports or favours the blasphemous practices of 
the worshippers of stock and stone, implied in 
common idolatory or fetishism. It is of course 
quite a different thing to take a symbol for accen- 
tuating worship. Whatever our objections to 
symbolism as a creed, either on the score of ex- 
pediency or of the abuse to which it is liable, we 
must ever avoid the silly mistake of considering 
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it as meaning to dispUce or dethrone the most 
High, Who is merely being symbolised. Man 
himself, it was said long ago, is made in the 
image of God, and this great universe is only a 
glorious representation of Him. Thus the 
Bhagwadgita : 

“ 1 am the Self, seated in the heart of beings 
(X, 20). 

“ 1 am P^asva of the Devas” (X, 22). 

“ 1 am Brahaspoti of priests, Sk^Luda of generals, 
Ocean of the lakes” ^X, 24). 

“ I am Bhri^a of Rishis” (X, 25), 

Ashvatha of all trees, Kapila of the Munis 
am I ’ (X, 27). 

“ Of men 1 am the Monarch” (X, 27). 

In short, “ Having pervaded this whole uni- 
verse with a fragment of Myself, I remain” (X, 42). 

Again — 

“ Those devoid of reason think of Me, the 
unmanifest, as having manifestation” (VII, 24). 

The foolish disregard Me when clad in hu- 
man semblance, ignorant of My supreme nature, 
the great Lord of beings” (IX, 1 1). 

2. Self-existent — We have had the idea of the 
self-existence of God in the word Saibham in 
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the Invocation (Prologue). Here we have it in 
'the different words Ape Ap (Himself alone). 

Unconditioned . — The wor*;) • Niranjan (literally, 
without blemish) is here translated as Uncondition- 
ed, as subjection to space and time would be the 
greatest drawback with regard to the Almighty. 
Niranjan is one of the many names of Divinity 
and is in mysticism considered as a name for 
worship on the very threshold of the path. 

3. Honourable — Means acceptable in the 

sight of God. 

6. Home (ghar ) — Means a place before or 
near God, which is the real abode of man. Com- 
pare B. G., Vlll, 28, where man, after perfection, 
is said to go to the supreme and ancient seat 
iAsthana). 

7. The Gurmukh — (Literally, turned towards 
the Guru) is the chosen disciple, the elect who 
has wholly and solely devoted himself to 
God. He is the person who has acted up to the 
teaching in lines 4 to 6, and of whom it is said 
in line 3 that he has received honour before God. 

Nad — Is in mysticism the inner divine music 
that plays within man and is heard by His 
devotees in certain stages of spiritual growth. 
What is intended to be conveyed here is that 
auch a devotee, the Gurmukha, is the nad 
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himself, in other words, he constantly hears this 
exquisite music within himself. He is also the 
V edas, i. c., is possessed of all the lofty and spiri- 
tual teachings of the Vedas — the four revealed 
Books of the Hindus : Riik, Sam, Yajur and 
Atharvan. And such a devotee does not feel 
himself shackled by the limitations of the body, 
but having realised his real self, becomes all-per- 
^ading which the atma, his inner soul, really and 
inherently is. 

8. Guru- — God’s devotee, referred to as Gur- 
mukha in the previous line, is further extolled. He 
is not only a Gurmukh (disciple), but he is also a 
Guru himself. Or it may be, as is often interpret- 
ed, that having extolled a Gurmu^A, occasion is 
taken to extol the Guru himself. So it is said that 
the Guru is none other than the Divinity in its 
threefold aspect called Shiva, Vi,shnoo, and 
Brahma, as well as Parvati, known as the spouse 
of Shiva ; and it is explained that the mention 
of Parvati should be taken to include also 
Lakhshmi the spouse of Vishnoo and Saras- 
wati, the spouse of Brahma. 

Compare Bhagwadgita, Chapter X, where it is 
«aid, “ I am Vishnoo, I am Varuna, I am all,” etc., 
etc., and ” the man who reaches Brahman is 
Brahman himself” (V, 24 ; VI, 1 5 and 27 ; XIV, 26 
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and XVIII, 53), It may, however, be noted that in 
mysticism God and the Guru are equally highly 
praised, and the same word Guru may be used 
to denote God and the spiritual preceptor both, 
vide the various meanings of Guru in the com- 
ments on the Prologue (Invocation). 

9. Here is expressed the same inability to 
describe God, as was done in III, 9 and 10, and as 
is done in many other places throughout the Japji. 
It is indeed significant that Guru Nanak, great as 
he was, and is, never loses sight of this humble at- 
titude towards God. In fact, the more one knows 
the more humble one feels on account of 
the smallness of one’s knowledge. So also we 
find Arjun saying to God in the Bhagwadgita 
on his attaining the Vision of beatitude : 

‘ Thyself indeed knowest Thyself by Thy- 
self. Thou art incomprehensible * (X. 1 4 and I 5). 

The simple truth is that, though we can know 
something of God, yet it is impossible to know 
Him wholly. 

10 and 1 I. These lines give a formula, u c., 
that repeated as a refrain at the end of the next 
stanza The object is to emphasise the Love, the 
Grace, the Compassion of the Deity, without 
which nothing can be achieved. He should not. 
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we are reminded again and again, ever be for- 
gotten. 

VI.— Stanza VI. in further dealing with the pur- 
pose of life, which is the Worship of God in Love, 
draws attention to the need for adopting the 
right means to obtain that end. Reference is 
made to the popular practice of having purifica- 
tory baths in rivers, tanks, etc., at places of 
pilgrimage, and their true bearing on life is point- 
ed out. 

I. Places of Pilgrimage — Resort to places of 
pilgrimage, as a matter of religious duty, is quite 
common amongst the followers of all religions. 
But people, forgetting the real object of pilgrim- 
ages, often perform them as a mere matter of 
form, to satisfy usage or custom only. Pilgrim- 
ages made with such a mental attitude, it is terse- 
ly pointed out, are of no use whatever. The 
only way they can be of any spiritual benefit, it is 
indicated, is if and when they are accompanied by 
the love of God within. All good, all value, lies 
in the right attitude, and nothing is so bad or so 
foolish as to take the shadow for the substance, 
the husk for the kernel 

In Hinduism holy places and persons are cal- 
led Tirathas (from trU to cross), on account of the 
holy associations connected with them for one 
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reason or another, in that they enable the aspirant 
on the path to cross the sea of worldliness. As a 
means to an end, they have certainly a value of 
their own, though it would be a mistake to take 
them as ends in themselves. Scriptures speak 
of the merit (punya) underlying pilgrimages, 
charity, etc., as aids to pure living, and as con- 
tributing to eventual emancipation (mol^hsha). 
The Japji speaks of this traditional worth of 
Tirathas in several places. (See X, 2 ; XXI, I and 

XXVll, 12). 

2. ^c//on.— Those who consider that a mere 

dip in water, or for the matter of that, a mere visit 
to a place of pilgrimage, or a mere darshana 
(sight) of a holy person, will ensure final release 
(mokhsha), as sometimes the ignorant and the 
superstitious do, are sadly mistaken, and they 
know not the law. For the law is, “ As you sow, 
so shall you also reap” — a universal law indeed. 
There is no royal road to divinity. You must 
work for it, and work hard, not light-heartedly, 
or spasmodically, but systematically and on a 
basis of proper instruction and prescribed discip- 
line. 

Karma, standing for action, is obviously taken 
from the Hindu doctrine of Karma. The Japji 
makes frequent reference to this doctrine and 
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accepts it with all its implications, including the 
doctrine of rebirth. (See IV, 6 ; XXXIV, 6 ; 
XXXV, 5 ; XXXVil, 8 and Shloka, 4). 

3. Gems, Jewels & Rubies — Are those of spiritual 
wisdom. The sense is, either (l) that on follow- 
ing the instructions of the Guru, man receives 
from him the treasures of spiritual wisdom as it 
were ; or (2) that man, being inherently divine, as 
is inculcated in Hinduism, manifests himself in his 
true nature if and when he receives the Guru’s 
teachings. 

Listen — This means both receiving the teach- 
ings and living up to them. For to the faithful,, 
believing is knowing and knowing is doing. 
“ Child ren, not sages,” says the Bhagwadgita,. 
“consider sankhya ( knowledge j and yoga 
(action) to be different” To the knower they 
are one and the same. We shall know further 
what this listening really is. (VllI and XI). 

This listening is much the same as the obe- 
dience to divine command, taught in I, 5 and 6, as 
the way to Truth. 

Guru — May me^n either God, or the Spiritual 
Preceptor who conveys the divine wisdom (see 
comments on V, 8 and 1 !)• 

VII. — The topic of divine worship in Love, 
commenced in IV, is here brought to a close after 
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a pointed comparison between the respective 
worth of the worldly and the spiritual life. Inor- 
dinate longevity, high name and great fame in the 
world, it is said, have no value if one knows not 
God. 

1. The Four Yagas — Are the four ages or 
cycles mentioned in Hindu Books, namely— 

(y The Salya Yaga, in which Dharma stands 
on all its four legs, being at its highest glory. 
This is the Golden Age. 

(ii) The Tritya Yaga, in which Dharma, 
losing a leg, stands on the remaining 3 legs. 
Virtue begins to decline- This is the Silver Age. 

(iii) The Dwapar Yaga, in which Dharma 
'Stands on only 2 legs. There is more decay in 
virtue. This is the Copper Age. 

(iv) The Kali Yaga, in which Dharma stands 
on only one leg. Virtue has greatly diminished, 
in fact almost vanished. This is the Stone Age 
of our modern times. 

Centuries innumerable are assigned to each 
yaga in duration. 

2. The nine Continents — Refer to the nine 
great geographical divisions of old, mentioned 
in books. Khand is a vast division of land, trans- 
lated here as continent. 
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4. Sight of God — Means divine nearness. The 
word for sight is the Persian nazar, used in 
different places with a slight difference in sense. 
<See XXIV. 16;XXX1I. 5; XXXIV, 9; XXXVII, 12 
and XXXVIII. 6 and 7). 

Counted as nothing , — That is, considered very 
low by the sednts and sages whose opinion alone 
counts, about the right sense of proportion in 
spiritual matters. 

5. IV orm of IVorms, &c . — The idiomatic sense 
has here been given. The literal rendering would 
be, such a person as knows not God is a worm 
within a worm, and one whom even a sinner 
would accuse of sin, the sense being that a per- 
son who neglects God for worldly goods is too 
contemptible a creature for words. 

5, 6 and 7. And why is God to be worship- 
ped ? for any good to Himself ? No ! He is far 
above that. Truly has it been said that none can 
do Him any good, but He can do good to all, 
being All-good and lacking nothing. Man then 
needs to worship God for his own good, for God 
has the will and the power of reforming the 
greatest sinner, and being infinite Good, He makes 
a person already good more and more so, until 
he reaches the everlasting good. The word for 
good is the Sanskrit word guna, and that for 
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bad is nir-guna. Mark also its use in III, 3 ; V,, 
4, XI, I and XXI, 5. Guna is also used for divine 
attributes in XVIII, 5 and XIX, 5, and for Glories 
in XXVI, 1. In Hindu Theology it is used for 
the qualities of prakriti (matter) ; God is for that 
reason called Nir-Guna, i.e., free from the qualities 
of matter, free even from any attributes at all, 
being the Absolute Reality, the Unmanifest, tht 
Indestructible {Ayal^tam, Akhsharam) B. G. VIII, 2 1 . 

VIII. — The Japji now enters into a description 
of the state of those who, having engaged them- 
selves in spiritual practices and discipline, are 
living a dedicated life. This life is highly eulogiz- 
ed, particularly in the four stanzas headed Listen- 
ing, the four stanzas headed Faith, and the one 
stanza headed Saints^ nine in all (VIII to XVI). It 
is sometimes said that these three sets of stanzas 
refer to the three stages of spiritual training laid 
down in Vedant, namely shravan, manan and 
nidhiasan ( listening, believing q^nd realising ), 
and the fact of the use in the text of almost Ved- 
antic words seems to give colour to this opinion. 
But going into the details of what is here stated 
under each of these heads about the state of a de- 
votee, no marked and distinctive stages following 
one another, such as is the case in Vedanta, 
are in evidence. Clearly each stanza, as also 
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each line and each refrain, stands by itself, each 
mentioning in its own way the various character- 
istics and surpassing merits of a devotee who is 
on the way to the pinnacle of glorious nearness 
to God. The use of the words listening and 
believing need not deceive us, for these are usedl 
in the text quite' a number of times, and each 
time they denote, not any comparative stage 
but a state by itself of the higher consciousness 
(V, 5; VI, 3 and XXI, 3). This description of the 
states of God-consciousness (VllI to XVI) some- 
what resembles that of the enlightened man in 
the Bhagwadgita, II, 55 to 72, XII, 13 to 20 and 
XIV. 21 to 27. 

I. One knows the adep/s.— There being no 
verb in the original of this line, the verb kf^ows 
has been supplied, according to the sense of the 
context. Considering that knowing and being are 
one, the right meaning would be that by listen- 
ing to God, that is, by realising Him, one becomes 
adept, etc. The words for Adepts, Saints and 
Masters in the text are Siddhas (Sanskrit), Peers 
(Persian) and Surnaths (Sanskrit), respectively, all 
having practically the same sense, namely^ 
devotees of God living more or less the higher 
life. Compare B. G. II, 69, where the worda 
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Sanjmi (disciplined) and Muni (sage) are used 
with a similar meaning. 

2. One knows the earth, etc. — Here also 
there is no verb, and the word k^ows has 
bsen supplied to give the sense, the idea being 
that on this path to God one has knowledge of 
every place, that is, one acquires the occult 
powers of tele-audience and tele-vision. 

Nether Regions. — The word in the text for this 
is Dhawal, meaning literally bull, and derivat- 
ively nether region, where is said to stand 
the bull supporting the earth. Be it noted that 
die mythological theory of the bull support- 
ing the earth is taken up in stanza XVI, and 
refuted. 

3. One knows the secrets of earth, etc. — ^Here 
again the verb is absent, and the earth and the 
nether and higher regions are again mentioned with 
simply a difference in the words employed- By 
supplying the words knows and secrets, the sense 
is given to the passage, to wit, by realising God 
one knows the secrets that abound everywhere, 
on earth, beneath the earth and above it ; in other 
words, one obtains all knowledge and acquires 
natural and supernatural powers. Hindu treatises 
on Yoga, for example, Patanjal’s Darshana, lay 
down rules of sanjam (deep concentration) by 
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which one acquires powers over fire, water, etc, 
so as to control their actions at will. 

4. One remains unhurt by death.’^^y means of 
the mystic powers mentioned in books on Yoga, 
one can live in this body for any length of time 
he may desire* 

5 and 6. These lines are clear enough, they 
constitute the closing refrain in all the four stanzas 
(VIII to XI), which, as they also begin with the 
same word, Listening, are allied to each other by 
a common theme. Eulogising the devotee, these 
lines give briefly the fruit of devotion, namely, 
the escape from rebirth by the ending of man’s 
sins and pains. 

IX. — 1. As before, the word ^nouJ5 has been 
supplied to make sense, there being no verb in 
the original passage. 

Other versions of this line are — 

(1) By listening to God one attains to the 

status of Brahma, Shiva, etc. 

(2) By hearing God’s name, Shiva, Brahma 

and Indra come into being. 

The elliptical style gives ample scope to vari- 
ous interpretations according to one’s particular 
imagniation. 
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2. This line offers some difficulties in trans- 
lation, there being simply three words without 
any apparent grammatical connection, namely, 
mukh (mouth or faceA salahan (to praise) and 
wand (bad). Another likely interpretation is that 
the lofty (jnukh) and the lowly (wand) praise 
Him. There is yet another version, given by a 
learned modem scholar (Prof. Tejasingh), who, 
connecting lines one and two, renders them thus ; — 
“Next, this instruction will make the disciple 
realise the true significance of the powers re- 
presented by Shiva, Brahma and Indra, and he 
will begin to dislike offering praise to them.”’ 
This ingenious construction is rather a reflection 
on the common Hindu belief in Devas (see com- 
ments on Devas in V, l). 

3 and 4. Practices of Yoga, etc. — In the science 
of Yoga inculcating the way to realise God, many 
practices and disciplines are given for concentrate 
ing the mind in order to engage in deep medita- 
tion. For the purpose of these practices and dis- 
ciplines, it is also necessary to know well the 
physical constitution of man. A devotee of God, 
it is therefore said, knows all this" as well as the 
Smritis, Shastras and Vedas. The Smritis are 
hoary traditions reduced to writing, the Shastras 
are holy teachings in general and the Vedas are 
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the revealed Books (see comments on V, 7). 
Here also the same learned scholar adopts a ver- 
sion of his own, namely, that “He (the disciple) 
will come to know the secrets of physical nature 
and the unifying spirit working behind it And in 
the light of that knowledge he will be able to 
correct his views about the Smritis, Shastras and 
Vedas.” 

X. 1. For the spiritUEil qualities mentioned 
in this line, compare Bhagwadgita 11, 55 to 57, 
Xlll, 8to 12 and XU, 13 to 20. 

2. Note the tone here about the Hindu pil- 
grimages, which cannot be taken as condemna- 
tory. The 68 places of pilgrimage are again men- 
tioned in XXVIl, 1 2. It is not known what parti- 
cular places are included in this number ; or per- 
haps the number is simply given to indicate that 
there are many of them (see comments on VI, 1 . 
regarding pilgrimages). 

3. Compare the idea in V, 3. 

XI. I. For the high spiritual qualities men- 
tioned here, compare Bhagwadgita XVI, I to 3. 

2. King, i. e., a king among saints. They call 
Guru Nanak, Sacha Badshah, the true king. Sa 
every Guru or spirituaJ guide would be a king to 
his disciples. Besides, we had the Raj-Rishis 
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(king-sages) like Janka and others, who lived for 
the public good alone (B. G., Ill, 20). We had 
such king-sages in the Caliphs of Baghdad who 
were kings both temporal and spiritual. The 
words herein used for sage, spiritual preceptor 
and king, are all taken from Persian literature. 

3. The blind — Refers to persons blind as re- 
gards the knowledge of God. Or may be the 
physically blind are also meant, on whom the 
elect of God, like Christ, would bestow sight. 

4. The language of this line may be taken in 
the metaphorical sense so as to mean, that which 
is most difficult to know is known to the wor- 
shipper of God. The translation given here is 
rather idiomatical. The literal translation would 
be, the sea becomes (small as) a hand. Another 
version may be that to the worshippers of God 
the small (as a hand) becomes great (as the sea). 

Xll. — Faiths — The word in the text is (mane) 
which others have translated as Believing or 
Obeying- Practically there is not much difference 
in meaning between the three terms, as, rightly 
speaking, right belief which is the same thing as 
faith in God, must always lead to obedience to 
Him. It is only lip faith or superficial belief or 
credulity that is not accompanied or followed by 
proper action. As religion is concerned with faith 
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in the highest sense of the word, we must also 
avoid confounding fciith with what is called blind 
faith. It is the faith that moves mountains, as they 
say. It is the intuitional knowledge, spoken 
of in X, 2 oi the Bhagwadgita. Its equivalent 
in Hindu religious literature is shraddha, an un- 
swerving but reasorxed faith, the sattvik or rational 
faith that leads to pure worship, pure asceticism^ 
pure charity, pure food and every kind of pure 
action fB. G., XVIL 2 to 22). Armed with this 
faith, one has the mastery of his senses, obtains 
wisdom, is not bound by actions, goes swiftly to 
supreme peace and is established in Yoga. With- 
out it, he is lost for ever and goes to destruction 
(B. G., IV, 39 to 42) The Japji, therefore, rightly 
lays great stress on Faith in this and the three 
succeeding stanzas. 

2. Repents . — The repentance is due to having 
tried a task which is impossible of being accom- 
plished, as is said in line 1 . 

5 and 6. Holy Name - — These lines give the 
best definition of Faith of the right sort, to wit. 
Right Faith is that which knows God. The 
construction of line 6 is not, however, easy to un- 
derstand. Hence this line is variously translated : 

(a) “Who think on it (God’s name) are filled 
with joy.” 0Dr. Caleb). 
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(b) “Oh, if one knew how to obey it (God’s 
word) with all one's heart and soul I ” (Prof. Teja 
Singh). 

(c) “ Whoever obeyeth God knoweth the 
pleasure of it in his own heart” {Macauliffe). 

These two lines form the closing refrain of 
the four stanzas (Xll to XV) which begin with 
the common wotd faith- 

XIII. — 2. The idea here is common with Vlll, 
2 and 3. It is said in Patanjal’s Yoga Darshana 
that by concentration (sanjam) on the Sun (which 
is the centre of the solar system), a Y ogi acquires 
the knowledge of that region ; and the commen- 
tary of Vyasa gives a long description of this re- 
gion consisting of many Lokasr^Bhur, Bhuoar, 
Swar — and their many sub-divisions, our planet 
Earth iBhumi) being one of them. 

3. Hurt. — It is sometimes stated in commen- 
taries that hurt here means punishment after 
death. It might equally well mean any physical 
or moral injury. 

4. Coes not to Death , — That is, attains life 
immortal and blissful, free from the necessity for 
births and deaths. (B. G., II, 71 and 72). The 
idea is common with VIII, 4. 

XIV. 1 . Obstacles. — The idea is that one who 
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lias true faith does not fall back but goes on pro- 
gressing infinitely. 

2. Honoured— Waives about the same idea as 
in V, 3 and X. 3. 

3. Bye~paths. — ^The idea is that by faith one 
goes straight on the Path to Divinity without fear 
•of losing one’s way. The word in the text for bye- 
path is mag, which is followed by the word n, 
meaning not. Some people combine the two 
and read it as magn, meaning absorbed, thus 
giving line 3 the following meaning. By faith one 
goes one’s w ay 'absorbed in ecstacy. 

XV. — I. Salvation. — Compare B. G., XIV, 
20, where an enlightened person is spoken of as 
being liberated from births and deaths. 

2. Save. — Compare Shlokas, 5 and 6, where 
it is said that the perfected persons save many 
others along with them. In fact those who are 
saved consider it their duty to work for the salva- 
tion of others (B. G., Ill, 25). They save others 
by means of teaching and leading. 

3. Guru. — By faith man atteuns to the status 
of Guru, and saves his disciples. 

4. Wanders not ahegging, —That is, not beg- 
ging for the Truth, for he already has it; or 
wanders not from birth to birth, as was said in 
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II, 5. Or again, wanders not for alms, for God 
provides for him (B. G., IX, 22). 

XVI. — 1. Saints.— The word in the text is 
Panch, literally five, and popularly the five 
representatives of a community, elected for their 
merit and worth. Saints are also called panch 
(representative), as they may be said to be the 
representative men or the elect of God, because 
of their saintliness. 

2. Honour. The idea here is common with 
that in V, 3; X, 3 and XIV, 2. 

3. Courts of Kings, — The Rishis of old were 
highly honoured in the Courts of Kings, whom 
they visited to give them advice on spiritual 
matters. The kings also invoked the help of the 
Rishis against public disasters. 

4 and 5. The only Guru of the saints is 
divine meditation. — The saints pass beyond the 
stage of discipleship. They are a law unto 
themselves. They can never transgress^ being^.in 
tune with the Infinite. The idea finds beautiful 
expression in the B. G. (XVIII, 63), where at the 
close of the teachings which he has so well 
imbibed, Aijuna is given the advice, “Do as thou 
wilt” Other versions of line 4 are : 

(1) The attention of the elect is bestowedi 
on the Guru. 
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(2) Their only guide in life is the constant 
thought of God. 

6. This line takes up a new topic, which is 
continued in the rest of this stanza, as well as in 
stanzas XVII to XIX. That topic is that there 
is a Divine Plan by which God works, and that 
this Plan is indescribable and incomprehensible 
(c/. B. G., X, 40), and by way of illustration, the 
question is taken up as to how our own planet 
Earth remains in its place. 

7 to 12. There is Dharma s Bull JVho beats 

the Bull itself ? — According to folk-lore, the earth 
is supported by a bulL This is palpably unten- 
able and absurd, because there is not simply this 
earth alone but a multitude of planets to support, 
and the questions arise how can this bull bear 
the load of them all, and what supports the sup- 
porter, the bull ? The truth, it is said, is that by 
the Divine Plan, the whole universe stands and 
fulfils its purpose. God in His compassion main- 
tains the whole of it. In His compassion He 
also gave man his religion or Dharma by which 
he is enabled to keep himself in contentment 
(happiness). The bull too is the bull of Dharma, 
which is born, as it were, out of divine compas- 
sion, and remains tied by the rope of content- 
ment 
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13 and 14. The names pen.— These lines 

state the fact that God is the Creator of the whole 
of the huge variety of existences. The imagery 
of the earth being created by God as a temple, 
with its nights and days, the various seasons, the 
elements and the living beings of many different 
kinds and species upon it, is beautifully given in 

XXIV. 

1 5 to 1 8. — ^Emphasise the vastness and ind es- 
cribability of the whole creation. 

19 and 20. One word countless streams . — 

There is the Vedantic verse : 

“ He desired : 1 am one, may 1 be many ’• and 
all came into being." {Tadel^hshat e^oham bahu 
shyama prejayeya). These lines strike almost the 
same note in their own charming manner. 

Word — is Koao (Sanskrit Vako) the same, as 
Bant in XXI, 7. Word is God’s word, or God 
Himself. 

Streams-— Are streams of creation. 

21 to 24. What power -for ever. — These 

lines give expression to a sublime emotion. 
Reflecting -on the workings of the Divine Laws 
for the good of man, the devotee’s heart is 
filled to overflowing with a feeling of gratitude. He 
wants to pay God tributes of praise and thanks- 
giving, but feels himself beifled. He then thinks 
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of offering himself as a sacrifice, unworthy though 
it be, at the altar of Divinity, in return for the 
innumerable blessings he is receiving, but in 
this also he feels embarrassed, by reason of the 
utter worthlessness of his offering. He, therefore, 
ends in a helpless sort of way by saying that to 
please God is the only good thing in the world,^ 
and that therefore man should always abide bjr 
His will and pleasure, for He pervades every- 
where and exists at all times. This is what was 
enjoined as obedience of divine command in I, 6. 

For Power in line 21, the word used in the text 
is Kudrat (Persian), which is sometimes translated as 
Nature in which case the rendering of this line 
would be, who can describe Nature ? These 
lines form the closing refrain in the three follow- 
ing stanzas (XVII to XIX), thus connecting all 
the four stanzas in one common theme, started 
with line 6 of this stanza. Compare somewhat 
similar sentiments in the Bhagwadgita : “ As 

marvellous one regardeth Him ; as marvellous 
another speaketh of Him ; yet, having heard, none 
indeed understandeth’" (II, 29)» 

XVII.- -This stanza describes how in this vast 
universe innumerable creatures are engaged in 
the worship of the One God in innumerable 


ways. 
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1 . Recitations. — The word in the text is Jap. 
See comments on the Prologue ( Japu ). 

Devotions. — The word used is bhao as in IV, 1, 
where it was translated as Love. See comments 
thereunder. 

2- Adorations. — The word in the text is puja, 
which is the popular method of worshipping God. 
In it the outward visible acts of showing rever- 
ence play a great part, such as bowing down 
with joined palms as inHinduism, or kneeling down 
as in Christianity, or adopting alternate postures 
of standing and sitting in nimaz form as in Islam. 

Penances. — The original word is tapa, another 
well-known method of worship. See com- 
ments on I, 2. 

3. Read the Vedas and holy Booths.— This 
is also a form of worship. It is one of the five 
Maha-Y a jnas in Hinduism. Other versions, due 
to the various meanings of mukha, are— - 

( i ) Read from books and recite the Vedas 
from memory {mukha) ; 

( a ) Read chief {mukha) books, and the 
Vedas. See comments on V, 7, 

4 and 5. Yoga practices 

divine attributes and wisdom. — The reference is to 
the methods of concentration such as are given in 
Patanjal’s Darshana and other books on Yoga. 
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7. The Braoe ones facing the Steel — Are pos- 
sibly those who carry on crusades, and expose 
themselves to danger for the sake of 'righteous 
causes. 

8. Absorbed in deep meditations. — A method of 
worship. See 1, 2. 

The features of life mentioned in this stanza 
are of the nature of what in the Bhagwadgita are 
called divine properties (daivi sampadi), while 
the reverse of these, called demoniacal properties 
( asuri sampadi ), are enumerated in the next 
stanza. (B. G-, XVI, 1 to 6). 

9 to 1 2. — See comments on XVI, 2 1 to 24. 

XVllI. — As stated above, this stanza dwells 
on the baser part of human nature, or demoniacal 
properties. In God’s world there is place for 
both good and evil. Both have their place in 
the divine plan to work out for ultimate good. 

7. The Unclean — The word in the text is 
malechhas (outcasts). It has also been rendered 
as evil-minded persons. 

Eating Filth.— “ MalbahK’ (herein translated as 
filth) may mean also eaters of filth, /. «., the 
animals like sheep, pigs, etc., which eat filth. 
Hence those who eat the flesh of such animals 
may be said to eat filth. The point may be to 
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condemn the eating of impure or forbidden food 
generally, and flesh eating particularly, because 
the flesh of animals pollutes the body and renders 
higher spiritual progress impossible. It is also 
said that this refers to the evil of backbiting, 
which has been spoken of in books as being like 
the eating of filth. 

9. Humble Nanak - — The fact that Guru Nanak 
feels himself to be humble, is a true sign of his 
greatness, as the greater a man is the more 
humble he feels, and behaves. 

1 0 to 12. See comments on XVI, 2 1 to 24« 

X1X.“— This stanza dwells on the omniscience, 
omnipotence and omnipresence of the Almighty, 
who enables all, by His Power, Wisdom and 
Grace, to do their allotted part in life and to work 
out their destiny. 

3. Praise Him with bowed Heads . — Other ver- 
sions are : 

(1) Even to say that His names, abodes 
and worlds are countless (as said in 1 and 2) is 
to take on one’s head a load (of sin). 

(2) Countless are the persons who praise 
Him while standing on their heads (a practice of 
asceticism known as the (Kapal Asan). 

(3) Even to say countless is to commit one- 
self. 
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These versions are due to the various 
meanings, metaphorical and literal, of the words 
sir bhar in the text 

4 to 6. By the letters spoken about^The 

sense of these lines is that God, the Indescribable, 
is described by man in some form of human 
speech, some language, some words or some 
letters — aksharas as they are called in Sanskrit 
This, by the way, is due to human limitation, 
human egotism, despite the fact that God Himself 
is amenable to no language : His only language 
is the language of the soul. Thus people des- 
cribe Him in various methods and languages. 

7 to 9. By the letters inscribed, <S:c.— -By means 
of a pun on the word for letters {aksharas), it is 
suggested in these lines that it is these ‘"letters of 
destiny” which decide for each man how far he 
shall succeed in describing the Indescribable. 
Carrying on the pun, it is futher said that man 
has, according to the popular notion, his letters of 
destiny written in the lines of his forehead; but 
God is bound to no such destiny, having nothing 
written on His forehead. He can do as He 
pleases, and in fact He does do as He deems 
fit, and what He deems fit is always best, for He 
is All- wise. This is the essence of religious teach- 
ing; and it is in no way inconsistent with the idea 
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of human responsibility for action, implied in the 
Hindu doctrine of Karma, or the rule of retri- 
butive justice, etc., for being All-knowing and All- 
merciful, the regulation of all is in His adept 
hands. See comments on Karma, Fatalism, etc., 
in 1, 6 . The subject of Karma is a chapter by 
itself, and is most appropriately dealt with in the 
next two stanzas. 

1 2 to 14. See comments on XVI, 2 1 to 24. 

XX.— A new theme is commenced here, 
namely, that of mans responsibility for his actions, 
with a view to drawing man’s attention to the 
need for divine worship, which of course is the 
main topic of the poem. This and the next 
stanza (XXI) have therefore to be read together. 

1 to 6. These lines state, by means of a 
simile, how the dirt of worldliness is to be re- 
moved by the worship of God through the con- 
stant remembrance of His Holy Name. Compare 
IV, 5, where meditation on the greatness of God’s 
name is advised. 

7 to 9. These lines lay down the law of 
man’s responsibility for his actions. This was 
hinted at in IV, 6, and VI, 2, and is emphasised in 
XXI, 6, XXXI V, 6 and 10, XXXV, 5 and 
shloka, 4. 
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Line 7 clearly belies the notion of any claim 
to virtue by heredity, or that of any taint of birth. 
In line 8 the reference is to the record of man’s 
actions which is always being prepared for him 
by Dharamrajds agents, the Chitguptas referred' 
to in XXVll, 5. 

Line 9 sounds Bibliced* 

10. This line points to the fact that God 
administers everything. By His administration 
men meet birth and death in accordance with 
their actions. 

XXL — I and 2. For remarks on Penance and 
Pilgrimages see comments on VI, 1 , Here it is 
stated that the result of pilgrimages, etc., is as 
insignificant as an oilseed, compared to that of 
divine communion. Compare Bhagwadgita Vlll, 
28, regarding the comparative worth of sacrifices 
(yajna), alms, etc., vi^ The fruits of meritorious 
deeds attached in the Vedas to sacrifices, austeri- 
ties and almsgiving, the Yogi passeth all these 
by having known this and goeth to the supreme 
and ancient seat. 

In fact, in Hinduism, in order to achieve sal- 
vation, good acts must be done without any 
desire for fruits, in the spirit of the Bhgwadgita 
(111, 9), or else they will have a binding effect and 
be an obstruction to mokhsha, whatever aecular 
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advantage they may bring. Likewise the Japji 
also warns men against the danger of considering 
these meritorious deeds merely, as all-sufficient. 
What is, however, most important is the inner 
Pilgrimage, L s.. Love of God, as pointed out in 
the next line. As to the question of dispensing 
with such meritorious deeds, even after realization 
(a question which is often raised in religious 
discussions), the advice in the Bhagwadgita is, 
“ Acts of sacrifice, gifts and austerity should never 
be relinquished, but should always be perform- 
ed” (XVlIl, 5) ; but as stated over and over again 
in the Bhagwadgita, they should be performed 
without a desire for fruits and in a spirit of non- 
attachment, solely with the idea that such acts 
are enjoined. Sometimes these lines are so 
translated as to mean that pilgramages, etc., yield 
a maund of fruit for a small measure (oilseed) of 
deed, taking oilseed (tiL) and maund (man) as 
measures of weight. This construction, due as it 
is to the double meaning of man (merit and 
maund), hardly suits the context. 

5. This line emphasises the need for making 
God one’s exclusive goal, for He is All-good, 
and man, without realizing Him, is worth nothing 
at all. 

7 and 8. Here a new topic, that of Inscru- 
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‘table Providence, i« begun, and is continued in 
the six succeeding stanzas ( XXII to XXVII ). 
These lines purport to say that God is all in all. 

Bant— Is the One IVord {Koao or Va^a) o’i 
XVI, 19 (q. V.) which manifested all. Bant is a 
comprehensive Sanskrit word. It means anything 
spoken or written, specially a sacred reading or 
writing, and here it is used in the sense of the 
primal word. 

Brahma-See comments on V, 8, where God 
is stated to be Shiva, Vishnu, Brahma, etc. The 
sense of the whole passage is that God is the 
Causa Causans, -both the material and the efficient 
cause of the universe, which is the predominant 
idea in the Japji. Compare “Vasdeva is all" in 
B. G. VII, 19. 

Other versions of line 7 are : 

(1) The benediction Brahmans give to men 
is ‘Blessing on you’ ; but He the Lord is pleased 
with those who in their heart yearn after Him. 
'(Dr. Caleb). In this version Brahma (for which 
the word in the text is Barmao, the Punjabee 
form of Brahma) is read as Brahman, the priestly 
class. (2) From the self-existent (swaste) proceed- 
ed may a (i4/A) whence issued a word (Boni) which 
produced Brahma and the rest. (Macauliffc). 
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■^3) 'Blessing on Thee’ ! is said to have been the 
first salutation that Brahma addressed Thee. 

.(4/A.““This is an obscure word given in line 7, 
the meaning of which is not quite clear. See In- 
troduction, page 1 3. 

9 to 14. What was the time •••is known to 

Him alone . — The question is raised as to when 
creation began. This question comes in naturally 
as arising from the preceding lines. In his own 
beautiful way, the Guru, after stating that the 
Hindu and Mohammadan religions had not been 
able to trace the origin of creation, most aptly 
gives his own conclusion by saying that the 
Creator alone knows this, for none existed before 
Him. Thus says the Bhagwadgita, Thyself 
indeed knowest Thyself by Thyself, O Purushot- 
tama. Source of being. Lord of beings, Deva of 
Devas, Ruler of the wo rids” (X, 1 5). 

1 5 to 18. How shall I invoke Him ? etc. — 
Having said so much, the question b raised as to 
how then to describe and praise Him. Suffice 
it to say, it is answered, that He is the one true 
mighty Lord. All hap pens according to His 
Command, and a person who does not realize 
this cannot be considered as having realised 
God, and therefore he is not saved. Line 18 
is capable of two different inteipretations, due to 
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the not very clear construction of the words Apau 
Jane, (literally, to know by oneself, or of one’s 
own accord). These are : — (I) One who is proud, 
(2) one who thinks he can know God unaided — 
looks not beautiful in the life to come. A some> 
what similar idea seems to be expressed in 
Psalm 101 (verse 5) : Him that hath an high 
look and a proud heart will not 1 suffer. 

XXll.— The topic of Inscrutable Providence, 
started in the last stanza (from line 7), is conti- 
nued here, with special reference to His limitless 
creation. 

I and 2. The regions that were mentioned 
in Vlll, 2, as known to the enlightened ones, are 
said here to be eternal. 

V edas — See comments on V, 7. 

3. The construction of this line is not very 
clear. What one may surmise it to mean here 
is that the Vedas and other scriptures made a 
search for the limits of creation ; the Vedas said 
that they could not find any limits, while the 
other scriptures gave long expositions thereon. 
Still in the end all agreed that God's creation was- 
limitless. 

Books — Are the Muslim holy books, or the 
holy books of all Semetic religions, namely the 
Hebrew, Christian, etc. The word Kateban (used 
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foflK>oks) is the corrupt form of the Persian 
plural for Kitab, a book. 

Eighteen Thousand Worlds . — It is a moot point 
whether the books in question do in fact mention 
the specific number of 1 8,000 worlds, or whether 
the idea merely is to convey the impression of a 
multitude of worlds. The text, however, does 
not give any word for Worlds along with the 
Uumber 18,000. Therefore some consider that 
the number 18,000, refers to so many shlokas of 
the Bhagwat. Others think that the 1 8 Puranas 
and the thousand Rishis are referred to. 

Truth is the same — i. e., what is said by the 
Vedas is also said by other books, namely, the 
limits of creation ceinnot be traced. Another 
meaning of this part of the line is that there is 
but one principal or substance (Dhat), conveying 
the idea that the Vedas and other books agree 
on the point that all the immense variety of crea- 
tion has one common source (God), even as 
many vessels are made of one and the same 
metal. 

5. This line repeats almost the same senti- 
ments as those in XVI, 1 5. 

6. The idea here is almost common with 
that in line 14 of the last stanza. 
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XXIIL — The topic of Inscrutable Providence 
is continued here, with special reference to His 
profound wisdom. 

3 and 4. These lines emphasise the paramount 
importance of true worship. 

Kings who - *• ocean— “Literally, Sea Kings 
(Samund Shah Sultan), hence kings owning seas. 
This is also rendered as Kings as big as seas. 

Great hoards of Riches. — l‘he words in the text 
are Girha seti Maldhan. Seti is to possess- 
Girha, or Gira in Sanskrit means mountains and in 
Persian, purse ; coupled with Maldhan (Richest 
it would mean mountains or purses of riches, to 
wit, immense wealth. 

Ant ” Implies an humble or ordinary person, 
as compared with kings, princes and nobles- The 
sense is that even a common person, who keeps 
God in mind, is superior to a king who forgets 
God. It is said that the mention of the ant has 
reference to an olden story, mentioned in Islamic 
literature, of the ants, having by means of divine 
worship, seized from King Solomon, who had 
forgotten God at one time, his ring by the charm 
of which he ruled a large kingdom, thus reducing 
him to the condition of penury, until he worship- 
ped God again and so regained the charm, and 
with it his kingdom. 
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XXIV. — The topic of Inscrutable Provid'ence^ 
is continued here, with special reference to Hi» 
Infinite Magnificence. 

I and 2. Compare Bhagwadgita X, 40 and 
41 ; also Japji XVI, 1 5 and 16 and XXII, 5. 

3« This line means that He sees and hears alli 
Another version is that in His creation, the things: 
and beings which can be perceived by the senses: 
are infinite, like the numberless bacteria hardly^ 
visible, and the multitude of worms living under-^ 
ground. Still another meaning is that He cannot 
be known fully by our senses of sight and 
hearing. 

4. This line means that His purposes or Hi» 
inmost secrets cannot be known. 

10. This line literally means, that the more 
one describes Him, the more indescribable He- 
becomes. 

1 3 and 1 4- These lines mean that none can 
be as high as He is, and none can therefore know 
Him- 

1 5. Compare XXII, 6. 

1 6. See comments on IV, 6. 

Gift (Dat), — i.e., the gift of salvation or God- 
realization. 

Grace and Mercy — The words in the text for 
these are the Persian words Nazar and Karm- 
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The Sanskrit word Karma, meaning action, ia 
extensively used in the Japji, as well as the 
Persian word Karam, meaning mercy. See com- 
ments on IV, 6. As therein stated, the use of 
this word, sometimes in the Persian and some- 
times in the Sanskrit sense, is often the cause of 
doubt and confusion. See Introduction, pages 
9—11. 

XXV. — The topic of Inscrutable Providence 
is continued here, with special reference to His 
gifts and bounties. 

3. Unrivalled warriors beg of Him. — Another 
version is that warriors beg of Him unbounded 
gifts ; the word Apar, here translated as unrivalled 
— an adjective qualifying Warriors — being rendered 
as unbounded, and treated as an adjective quali- 
fying an omitted word gifts. 

5. Idle. — Bekctr in the text is the Persian word 
meaning idle. Some take it as the Sanskrit word 
vikar meaning frivolous, the sense remaining the 
same. 

8 and 9. The idea is that what we consider 
evil for ourselves is meant for our ultimate good. 
God knows the reason for all that befalls us. He 
is All'compassionate and All-wise. 

1 0. The idea is that God knows best what i»- 
best for us. (See comments under VllI, 6). 
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Liberation and Bondage — Refer to the doctrine 
in Hinduism, of Mokhshq (freedom from birth), 
on the one hand, and of subjection to the cycle 
of births and deaths, on the other. God, it is 
said here, grants these according to His laws. 

11 to 13. There is none to intervene^ etc. 
These lines emphasise the fact that God*s will is 
supreme. “ Thy will be done” is the motto of all 
who have faith in Him. Those who have no 
faith, and act otherwise, are soon disillusioned 
after suffering a good deal on account of their 
ignorance and doubts. This may also convey the 
idea of there being no mediator between God and 
man, as is sometimes believed by theologians. 

14. This line emphasises the fact of God 
being the All-dispenser, He need not be informed 
by anybody what are the wants of His creation. 

1 6 and I 7. The idea is once again conveyed 
that one is enabled only by divine grace to know 
'God. See IV, 6, with comments. 

King among Kings . — Nanak refers to one who 
^ings the praise of God as a king among kings, 
for. having known God, he has risen above all 
earthly wants, needs and ambitions, and his heart 
is filled with supreme bliss. Compare Bhagwad- 
gita VII, 2, where it is said that having acquired 
divine 'knowledge, one needs nothing more. See 
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also XXVII, 22. Another version is that God, 
the King of Kings, gives unto these few the boon 
of praising Him. 

XXVL — The topic of Inscrutable Providence 
is continued here, with special reference to divine 
compassion and justice. 

Glories* — The word Guna (Sanskrit), translated 
here as glories, and the word (Persian), used 

in XXIV and translated as attributes, are almost 
synonymous. A commentator, however, trans- 
lates Guna here as virtue, which does not seem 
suitable to the context. The business in divine 
glories is man’s contemplation of them. 

2. The dealers in divine business are His 
devotees, and their stores (merchandise) their 
discourses, etc., on the divine glories. 

3. Customers. — Are the aspirants who go to 
God’s devotees to hear their discourses. 

4. Divine Love. — For man is eulogised. Com- 
pare VI, 1 . 

5 and 6. God’s justice is eulogised here. 

7. His gifts. — The word in the original for 
gifts is the Persian Bakhshish, which may also 
have another meaning, that is, forgiveness (of 
sins), as in II, 5. 

8. Compassion and Command. — Are denoted 
respectively by the Persian words Karm and 
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-Farman. As to the former, see XXIV, 16 and 
XXV; 1 1 , and as to the latter, see VIII, 6, for the 
similar Persian word Hukma meaning command. 

9. This line is the keynote of this stanza, be- 
ing the subject in point from XXI, 7. 

1 0 to 22. These lines give illustrations of 
those who are engaged in describing God, each 
in his own peculiar way. This line of thought is 
pursued in the next stanza also. 

10. His devotees, in the course of their des- 
cription for praise of God, become so deeply 
absorbed that they forget everything else, even 
their own self, and are unable to say what exactly 
He is like. 

1 1 . Puranas . — Ancient sacred Hindu books. 
14. GowW— The name of Shri Krishna. 

Gopees . — ^The spouses of Shri Krishna or the 
milk-maids of Brindaban. 

16. Buddhas — Are enlightened souls who 
have realized God by intense devotion. They 
are enlightened by God, in that they worship 
Him- Gautam Buddha bore this title. 

17. Danvas and Deoas—~Are the celestial be- 
ings of the lower and higher order, respectively. 
See comments on IX, 1 & B- G., X, 1 4. 

19 and 20. The idea is that the old and the 
young all sing to Him, yet none succeeds in doing 
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justice to the subject of His praise, as it is too vast. 

24. The idea is common with that in XXVI, 6 
and XXIV, 1 5, and like line 9 forms the key- 
note of the whole stanza. 

Another version is- -Him only, O Nanak,know 
as true. (Dr. Caleb). 

25 and 26. Impious One.— Is Bol-Vigad (Bol, 
-speech, and Vigad, spoiling! Some render it as 
impious speech, giving the following sense to 
these lines : “One who speaks impious words of 
Him is the fool of fools.” 

XXVII.— The topic of Inscrutable Providence, 
■commenced in XXI, 7, is brought to a close in 
this stanza, which deals with its aspect of divine 
sovereignty. 

1 to 3. These lines purport to state that God 
is mighty, and the supreme ruler, and that the 
whole creation, including the celestial beings and 
the great sages, are engaged in singing His praises 
in acknowledgement of their homage to Him. 

Nad . — Is a musical instrument like a harp. 
This word was used in V, 7, in the sense of the 
divine voice within. 

Pari — in line 3, is here translated as measures 
( ragnis ). and seon which follows it, means, with. 
Another rendering of the word pari is fairy, and of 
seon like, thus giving the meaning that the songs 
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are beautiful and fascinating like the songs of 
Fairies. 

4 and 5. Dharamraja — Is the judge of the 
next world, and Chitgaptas are his two agents 
recording the actions of men as they are per- 
formed. 

Det;/— Is the feminine of Deva. The refer- 
ence is to Parvati, Saraswati and Lakhshmi, the 
spouses of the Trinity, Shiva, Brahma andVishnoo, 
respectively. 

Endowed with beauty — This applies either to 
Shiva, Brahma and Devi, or to Devi only, as beauty 
appertains to the female sex. When applied 
to the former it would mean the grandeur of them. 
Devi also stands for Shakti (emblem of divine 
power). 

1 0. Another version of this line is that the 
Pandits and sages read and sing the Vedas of 
different ages, meaning to convey the idea that 
the Vedas change from age to age. 

Beauties, — ^Refer to the Apasras of Hinduism, 
or the Houries of Islam. According to another 
version, these beauties, (as well as the three 
regions — Upper, Middle and Lower) sing to Him. 

12. The reference in this line is to the 14 
gems (precious things — Rattan) in Hindu mytho- 
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logy brought up from under the sea through its 
being churned by the Devas. 

13. Fourfold Creation — Khani chare, the crea- 
tions produced from sperm, egg, seed and sweat 
respectively. 

15. Another version of this line is. To Thee 
sing those who please Thee. 

1 6. Another version is, many more sing to 
Thee, whom I do not know or whom I do not 
remember, how can Nanak recount them ? 

1 7 to 22. These lines give the real sense of 
this stanza, which is that God is the greatest of 
all, the Creator of all and the all-wise Ruler. 

18. Another version of this line is. He who 
creates the creation exists, and shall endure for 
ever. He shall neither depart nor be made to 
depart. 

20. For like ideas, see XXXVIl, 1 7. Another 
version is. He watches over His handiwork 
according to His purpose. See XXXI, 3. 

22. King of Kings, — That is, Supreme Lord of 
all. See XXV, 17. 

XXVIII.— This stanza opens with a new topic — •' 
Signs and Symbols— which is continued up to 
stanza XXXIII. In Guru Nanak’s time there 
existed an order of religious persons called yogis, 
founded by the sage Gorkh Nath, who claimed to 
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Htudy and practise yoga, the science of high 
spiritual culture, and to teach it to those who 
would be initiated as his disciples. These yogis 
Uved a life of absolute retirement from the world, 
abandoning all its civic duties and religious 
rituals. 

They had, however, introduced their own 
forms, symbols and rituals and in their zeal they 
had given them undue attention and rather exag- 
gerated importance, and so they often forgot the 
spirit that underlay them originally. In course of 
time, they had got divided into sects, and they 
were also not free from the taint of narrow-mind- 
edness, which is a thing that factionism often 
brings in its train. In these six stanzas, therefore, 
the Guru, in the exuberance of his liberal spirit, 
and with the insight and righteousness of a 
devotee’s mind, justly condemns, in his usual 
admirable manner, this undue emphasis of mere 
externals and non-essentials, and he teaches the 
way to be a true yogi, and so to become one with, 
God (S^-ccs/z), vide XXXIl, 3. 

1. Contentment ear-rings , — The wearing of 
ear-rings {munda), as a mark of their homage to 
their Guru, was one of the many practices of the 
yogis, and it is found to persist to the present 
day. The yogi is adv/ised to strive for the spiri- 
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tual contentment {santokKl,a. state of inner fullness, 
as it were, in which man is “content in the self 
i^Atma) alone” as the Bhagwadgita has it (111, 1 7). 
He would then be free from any physical, mental 
or spiritual shortcomings, and there would be no 
need to signify the fact by his perforated ears. 

Modesty begging pouch. — The begging pouch 

(a sort of canvas bag) was the symbol of religious 
mendicancy of these yogis ; in it the yogis gather- 
ed the proceeds of their begging as they roamed 
from door to door for Eilms. This they did, not 
only to provide themselves with food, but also to 
get themselves rid, as it was originally supposed, 
of a false sense of the worldly odium attaching to 
begging. Guru Nanak then gives the yogis the 
new and true standard of practising the virtue 
of modesty and self-effacement, instead of being 
merely satisfied with the outer symbols. The 
word in the text for modesty is the Persian word 
Sarm or Sharam. A commentator ( Prof. Teja 
Singh ) taking Sarm as a Sanskrit word makes it 
to mean endeavour. 

Ashes of Meditations. — The yogis besmeared 
their bodies with ashes ( vibhut ), probably in 
order to make them cold and heat proof (accord- 
ing to the popular belief), and thus to remain 
undisturbed by the failings of the body during 
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meditation. On this point the advice given is 
that the practice of deep meditation, if correctly 
and devoutly performed^ would of itself lead to^ 
the forgetfulness of everything outside, ashes or 
no ashes. 

Memory of dea/A*.* . rug.— -The yogis wore a 
shroud-like garment without regular sleeves and 
buttons or fastenings, made up of patches of 
cloth of different colours, as a mark of keeping 
the memory of death alive and thus remaining un- 
attached to this mortal coil. Here also the 
advice is given against any inordinate reliance on 
forms. 

Chaste like a (;/rgm.— In accordance with the 
rules {jugat) of their order, the yogis entered into 
no sexual relations. On this point the advice 
given by Nanak is to lead a chaste life, pure in 
thought, word and deed. The body would then 
be as chaste as a virgin. Be it noted that the 
word for body in the text is k^y<^9 which in the 
Sanskrit language is used in the feminine gender, 
hence its comparison with a virgin ( ^uaW or 
kumarif meaning an unmarried woman who is 
undoutedly chaste, u c., pure). 

Faith staff — The yogis carried a staff 

(even as kings have a sceptre) as a symbol of 
their faith in God. On this the advice given 
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to them is to care more for the substance than 
for the shadow, and to show their entire depend- 
ence on God by their conduct in their duly life. 

3. Universal brotherhood- Ayee Panth . — 

One of the several sects of the yogis was, and is, 
that known as the Ayee Panth, which, though 
known to be a little more liberal than others, still 
is a sect with its inevitable narrowness of thought 
and vision. The members of this sect are 
reminded that the goal in life is Universal Brother- 
hood {Sagal Jamati) and not sectarianism. 

To fVin the mind. — Finally it is pointed out . 
that this body, or for the matter of that this world, 
is conquered not by the suppression or repression 
of desires but by the control from within of the 

mind. Cf. B. G., 11, 59. 

4 and 5. Prostration ( adesh ).—Adesh was the 
word of salutation among the yogis. It is said by 
some that it means the Lord of the Beginning, 

( literally Adi, beginning, and Esh, Lord ), and 
that it conveyed the idea that the speaker 
made prostration to God. But in Sanskrit Adi 
and Eish combined would be Adeesh, whereas 
the word used here is Adesh which in Sanskrit 
means command and may have been used by the 
yogis as a salutation to emphasise the fact that 
God*s command should ever be obeyed. How- 
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ever, having lost its original value, the word be- 
came only a form of sal'utation, merely con^ 
veying a compliment to the person addressed. 
Opportunity is therefore taken by the Guru to re- 
mind the yogi that in his form of salutation, pros- 
tration is to God alone Who, it is emphasised,, 
exists in the beginning, before the beginning, 
etc., vide comments on the Prologue (Invocation) 
as to the attributes of God here mentioned. 

Colourless (Anil ) — Is blemishless or holy. 
See V, 2; XII, 5 and XVI, 24. 

To the true devotee’s mind, nothing is so 
abhorrent as sticking to the dull, wooden, soulless 
forms that do not correspond to the spirit within, 
and hence the warning given above to the form- 
ridden yogis, and through them to the world at 
large, conveyed in the sweet and unoffending 
but courageous manner so usual with the noble 
Guru. 

These lines form the closing refrain in the 
three succeeding stanzas. 

XXIX.'^The subject of the last stanza is 
continued here. 

/• Knowledge food , — The yogis had a 

system of their own of taking food together at a 
common kitchen. They are advised to prepare 
and take instead, the food of divine knowledge 
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and also distribute (spread) it to all throujgk cotii- 
passion for hurhanity. 

TVada.— The yogis kept a nada, /. e., a musical 
instrument, b^^isumably as a symbol of divine har- 
mony. For this they are advised to listen to the 
spiritual music that plays nada-like in evety 
human heart 

Inner mus/c.— "According to mysticism, enchant- 
ing music is going on within us all, could we but 
hear it in utter forgetfulness of the world. It is 
the divine music, the voice of God Himself that 
is heard in the stillness of the human heart 

2. Master^ — The yogis had adopted for them- 
selves the surname of Nath (master^) e. g., Gorakh 
Nath, etc., probably, as an indication of their hav- 
ing attained to masterhood. They are advised by 
the Guru that God is the only Master who rules 
over all. 

Riddhis and Siddhis. — Next the yogis made 
much of the psychic powers attained by them 
through the practice of 3 ^oga. These are called 
Riddhis and Siddhis. The yogis are advised to 
lave no fascination for these, as they interest not 
;he adepts, but only persons of a lower order in 
yoga. For further reference to such superphysiced 
powers, see comments on VIIl, 3. 

3. Union and Disunion, — The yogis laid 
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stress on the practices of yoga, which literally 
means union, implying union with God. They 
are advised against the undue forcing of evolu- 
tion. Studying the law of evolution, they should 
know that men make progress by graduated steps 
each in conformity with his stage of development 
Union with God being as much a fact in nature 
as disunion, or the separation from Him, it is 
pointed out that both union and disunion are 
decreed by God for man according to his merits. 
One need not, therefore, be impatient in these 
matters. Sanjog and Ft/oga, rendered as union 
and disunion, are translated by some as gam and 
loss, respectively, making the line to mean that 
man's all affairs, physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual, lie in the hands of God. 

XXX.— -This stanza speaks of the Hindu 
Trinity, in order to bring out the importance of 
the appropriate respect to be paid to the three 
beings representing the same. Trinity, not under- 
stood in the light of unity, has led to sectarianism 
in religion, thus for example, the followers of one 
member of the Trinity, say Shiva, are at daggers 
drawn with the followers of another, c.g., Vishnoo, 
and so on. 

I, The one Mother— \s either God in His 
feminine aspect to suit the simile in hand, or 
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Maya, which, again, in the Sanskrit language is 
in the feminine gender. Maya (vide comments on 
XXI, 7 and 8) is either God’s creative power, 
which is not distinct from Him, or Prakriti (matter), 
by means of which God creates. Here agatin 
there is a passing reference to the Hindu theory 
of creation, the same as in XVI, 19 and XXI, 7. 

The disciples , — That is, the members of the 
Trinity as given in ihe succeeding line, who are 
referred to as disciples of God, to bring out the 
fact of their utter dependence on Him and also 
perhaps, by way of a pointed reference to the 
practice of the yogis, of making disciples. 

2. The reference here is to Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shiva, respectively. 

3 and 4. God as Brahman the Absolute is 
the Creator, and the Ruler of Devas and of all. 
Compare B. G. VII, 26 to 27 and IX, 10. 

5 and 6. See comments on XXVIII, 4 and 5. 

XXXI. —The subject of Formalism and Sec- 
tarianism is continued. The word seat {asan) at 
the beginning of this stanza is possibly suggested 
by the various seats (postures) resorted to in the 
yoga practices. 

I . Seat — In religion, God is sometimes ima- 
gined as occupying a seat in space, e.g., Baikjantha, 
in Hinduism, Arsha in Islam, or Heaven in Chris- 
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tianity. The Japji speaks of Gods seat as being 
everywhere. 

2. God is not only omnipresent, as said 
above, but He is also omniscient ; hence He 
manages everything to perfection ; He need not 
revise His arrangements. 

3. He not only creates, but He also maintains. 
The idea is akin to that in XXII, 20 and 
XXXVII, I 7. 

XXXIl — Having spoken of the evils of formal- 
ism and sectarianism, the real truth is once 
again emphasised, to wit, that salvation lies not 
only in the worship of God but also in divine 
Grace. 

1 and 2. Repeat the Name of God, — These 
lines emphasise the importance of the repetition 
of God’s name as a mode of worship, 

3. Path to the bridegroom. — This is the Path 
to God, who is likened to a bridegroom to whom 
the bride, the human soul, goes with gladness. 
Pat in Sanskrit means bridegroom as well as 
honour^ (in which latter sense it is used in XIX, 2). 
Hence another version of this line is, on this path, 
let one set one’s foot with honour, etc. 

Stairs — This points to the fact that there are 
different stages on the Path, as also to the figur- 
ative idea of God living on high, to reach whom 
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a ladder may be needed. Each stanza of the 
Japji is called a paori (stair), probably with refer- 
ence to this metaphor of the ladder and the Path. 

Become one with God* — E^eesh (Eh one and 
Esh, God). Compare Brahman bhnta (Becoming 
Brahman or GodA in B.G., V, 24 ; VI, 27 ; XIV, 26 
and XVm. 53. 

4 and 5. Gracc.-^The idea is that every one, 
however low his development in spirituality, de- 
sires to approach God as he learns from Books 
and by other means, of divine bliss ; yet the 
greatest secret of the path is that unless God 
blesses human efforts with success, nothing can 
be achieved. This doctrine of divine Grace is an 
essential feature of the Japji, which has already 
been referred to more than once. See comments 
on IV, 6. Also XXXIV, 9 ; XXXVIl, 12 and 
XXXVIll, 6 and 7. 

7Vazr/“'In the text (from the P ersian word 
Nazar, literally, sight) means, by the Grace of God. 

6. All false ; all t?an//t/,“'That is to say, the 
ways to spiritual upliftment which do not take 
into account divine Grace are false and not to be 
depended upon ; they may at best be merely far- 
fetched. Compare B- G., XI, 48- 

XXXIII. — Here the subject of Formalism and 
Sectarianism is brought to a close. This stanza 
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further amplifies the idea of divme Grace, men- 
tioned in the closing lines of the last stanza. It 
is pointed out that man unaided by God’s Grace 
cannot, by the mere force of his own efforts, 
succeed in anything, such as speaking or keeping 
silence, asking for or giving alms, living or dying, 
acquiring kingdoms or wealth, attaining worldy 
or spiritual knowledge, let alone achieving salva- 
tion, the goal of existence. 

7. This line speaks of the almighty powers 
of God, in contrast to the limited powers of man. 

8. None is high or low, — This may have 
various meanings, viz. 

(a) Every body, whether high or low, is equal- 

ly powerless before God. 

(b) No one is inherently high or low. Com- 

pare II, 4, where it is said that by God’s 
comnfiand men become high and low, 
suggesting the idea that it is only human 
actions combined with divine Grace that 
make men high or low, and not their 
birth or any such thing. 

^c) God is partial to none and treats all 
equally, whether, high or low. This is 
implied in the attribute of being devoid 
of hatred, ascribed to God in the Pro- 
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logue (Invocation). Compare Bhagwad- 
gita, IX, 29 * “The same is He to all.“ 

(d) No one can of himself ( i. e., without Gods 
help or Grace) be high or low. 

XXXIV. — A new subject is taken up from 
here, and is continued up to stanza XXXVIII, 
namely, the state of high religious consciousness 
called in Hinduism jnana ( Divine wisdom or 
knowledge ) resulting in Mokhsha ( salvation ). 
Such a state has already been touched upon in 
stanzas VIII to XVI, but the description of it here 
is more detailed, and has a meaning and charm 
of its own. Before, however, attempting to des- 
cribe the true jnand state, a description of the 
preliminary condition of the initiate is necessary. 
Stanza XXXIV does this. The aspirant on the 
Path, it says, must first right himself, before he takes 
upon himself, the harder task of righting others. 
He is therefore at first wholly and solely engaged 
in the task of his own self-culture by means of 
various disciplines, on the principle of we reap 
as we sow, as was said in XX, 9. This stage of 
the Path is called that of dharma ( law ), as 
opposed to that of jnana ( knowledge ), the latter 
being dealt with in the next stanza, 

I to 5. God made the nights and the days, etc.—^ 
In these lines, the creation of the world by God 
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is described in beautiful imagery. Nights, days, 
lunar days and seasons represent time, space, air, 
fire, etc. The two fundamental ideas of space 
and time, combined with the elements of air, 
fire, water and earth, make for us this world. 
Another fundamental notion is that of causa- 
tion which is dealt with in the following lines 
<6 to II). 

Lunar Dat/s— Are days reckoned according to 
the movements of the moon, and have their own 
significance. Hindus keep fasts and take baths 
at places of pilgrimage on specified days of the 
bright and dark fortnights. Muhamedans have 
Ivmar months instead of solar* 

Earth temple* — The word in the text for 

temple is dharmsala, literally, a place of dharma — 
a significant word standing for law, righteousness, 
etc. Popularly, a dharmsala is a public place of 
rest for travellers. This world, therefore, is a tem- 
ple in more senses than one. It is a sanctuary for 
the practice of virtue ( dharma ) ; it is a world of 
causes and effects for the reward of actions done 
in the past and for the performance of new 
actions ; and lastly it is a halting place, like a 
Serai or inn, on which no heart should be set, be- 
cause of the shortness of the stay in it. 

Lines of multifarious kinds and colours. — Lives 
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here mean living creatures. Compare II, 3 ; III, 
5 and 6, and XVI, 13 and 14. 

6. See IV. 6 ; VI, 2 ; XX, 2 and Shloka, 4. 

7. See IV, 1 and XX VII 17. 
a See XVI, I and XXVII, 6. 

9. See XXVI, 7 and comments on IV, 6. 

10 and 11. These lines point to the law of 
Karma spoken of in line 6 above. 

Good and bad deeds — Are called pakoif 

literally, unripe and ripe. 

There^ — i. e„ in the life to come, or in His 
court, as mentioned in line 7 above. 

XXXV.— Having spoken of the first step in 
jnana, the Guru now describes the jnana state 
proper. It is the state of high divine conscious- 
ness, of compele self-realization. In this state one 
has the vision of the infinite number of universes 
and the glorious spiritual regions that exist. 
Arjuna had such a vision, when granted divine 
eys ' Dibb Cha/^shu), vide B. G., Chapter XL 

1. Region of Law* — Stands for Dharm Khand, 
a state in which one reaps the fruit of his actions 
according to the Law of Karma, This has al- 
ready been dealt with in the last stanza. 

2. Region of Divine Knowledge- -Stands for 
jnana kband. When a man is perfected by the 
perlormance of right actions, he rises above 
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Karma, and, gifted with divine knowledge he is 
said to enter the jnana ^hand ( region of divine 
knowledge). That region is to be described in 
this stanza. There is, however, one other state? 
known in Hinduism as the bhakti kJianda or bhakti 
marga ( Region, or Path, of Devotion ), which 
though not different from the jnana state in its 
fruits and results, is yet distingushed from it in 
the method pursued. The Japji, according to 
which the method par excellence is that of bhaktu 
never speaks of jnana and bhakti separately, but 
ever takes them both as one. 

3 and 4. Winds, waters and fires.— hriere re- 
present space. See XXVIl, 4 and XXXIV, 2. 

Krishnas—Reler to Shri Krishna (the Incarna- 
tion of Vishnu). He is called by many names,. 
Kahan here and Govinda in XXVI, 1 4. 

5. W orlds of action, — ^This earth of ours rs 
called a world of action ( Karma Bhumi ), as 
actions are done here whose effects cling to men 
until they have been fully exhausted. 

A/cru 5 .— Meru is the Sumer Parbat of gold, the 
highest summit of the Himalayas where, says 
tradition, the Japji was taught to the Siddhas 
(adepts/ See Introduction p. 8. 

Dhruvas and 5crmons.-— Dhruva (Dhu in the 
text) was a devotee who, in his youth, being 
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offended at the unkindly treatment of his step- 
mother, left the palace of his royal father for the 
forest, where he worshipped God intensely. In 
acceptance of his worship, says tradition, he was 
gifted with perpetual youth, to remain fixed as 
the pole star, which is for that reason worshipped 
by many devout persons. In the course of his 
devotion, Dhruva is said to have received instruc- 
tion (sermons) from the wandering sage Narada. 
So it is said in the Japji that in the universes, 
there have been many Dhravas and sermons. 

7. Siddhas — Are adepts in spiritual know- 
ledge. 

Countzrparts* —The word in the text is Ves^ 
which has been variously rendered, such as 
counterfeits, or representations. The meaning pos- 
sibly is that the Deois appear to their devotees 
in different garbs or characters on different 
occasions. Or perhaps the reference is, as Prof. 
Teja Singh thinks, to those virgins who are 
supposed to be inspired by Durga Devi and are 
worshipped as such. 

Naths.~See XXIX, 2. 

8. Deva and DanaV , — See XXVI, 1 7. 

Munis. — Sages. 

Gems and Seas . — See XXVII, 1 2. 

9. Sources of creation . — See XXVII, 1 3. 
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Languages. — The word in the text is Bam, 
which may also mean any holy text, such as the 
Vedas, etc. See XIX, 6. 

Kings. — The word in the text is the Persian 
word, pat (abbreviation of Padshah). It may also 
mean a foot-msm (if the Sanskrit word, Pat — foot 
be adopted). 

Rulers. — The word in the text is Narinda 
( Indra of people ). For Indra, see comments 
on IX, 1. 

10. Inspired beings. — The word in the text is 
Surtin. It is used in the sense of inner knowledge 
in XIII. 1; XXXIII. 5 and XXXVI, 7. It may 
also be taken here to mean revealed knowledge 
(Shruti). 

XXXVI. —The subject of jnana is continued, 
with special reference to the Bliss and Wisdom 
that one finds on attaining jnana, 

I, Region of divine knowledge (jnana khanda). 
See comments on XXXV, 1 and 2. 

Wisdom Predominates, — f. e., one becomes a 
seer and a knower. Thus says the Bhagwadgita : 

To a man of knowledge, “there remains no- 
thing to be known ; his delusion is at an end” 

•(VII. 2). 

He “ sees all in the self and the Self in all 
4IV, 55). 
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He “ ia a seer of the essence of things ” 

(IV. 34). 

2. Krores of Joys . — There is complete happi- 
ness. “ Having obtained wisdom, one swiftly 
goes to the supreme bliss ” (B. G., IV, 39 ; see 
also Japji, XXVIl, 2). 

3. Realm of Happiness (aarm ^Aand).-— This is 
none other than the Region of divine knowledge 
spoken of above. The realm of happiness may 
be taken as that which is generally ceJled bbakti 
Jfhand, which is the same thing as bhal^ti yoga, and 
is characterised by the utmost bliss ; but as men- 
tioned in the comments on lines 1 and 2 of the 
last stanza, the Japji does not treat jnana and 
bhakti, as distinct. It rather combines the two, for 
the practical effect of both is the same, the fact 
being that a person perfected in jnana should 
have in him the fountain-spring of the joy and 
ecstacy of the bhakta. Similarly, must one, who 
has found the goal along the Path of devotion 
{bhakti), possess the gift of that insight into truth 
that marks a jnani (man of knowledge). In the 
Bhagwadgita too jnan and bhakti are beautifully 
combined ; “ Dear is the jnani to Me, absorbed 
as he is in My bhakti" (VII, 1 7). 

Sarm in the term sarm khand (Realm of hap- 
piness ) means happiness, being the Sanskrit 
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Sharman, while the Persian sharam means 
modesty, as it was in XXVIII. According to an- 
other version, Sarm like the Sanskrit Presharm, 
means exertion; the meaning thus given to the line 
being: “In the next stage — that of self-exertion — 
the development of character expresses itself in 
the formation of disposition” (Prof. Tejasingh). 
This rendering would appear to be rather too 
free. 

4. This line speaks of the forms of exquisite 
beauty to be found in the Realm of Happiness. 
As to the close connection that exists between 
beauty and pleasure, a quotation from John Ruskin, 
a great modern lover of beauty, may prove in- 
teresting : “ Any material object, which can give 
us pleasure in the simple contemplation of ita 
outward qualities without any direct and definite 
exertion of the intellect, 1 call in some way and 
in some degree beautiful. Whatever is plea- 
surable, therefore, is also beautiful. As to why 
we receive pleasure from certain forms and 
colours and not from others, is due to the ulti- 
mate instinct and principles of human nature for 
which no other reason can be adduced than 
simply the will of the Deity that we should be 
so created. ” Of course culture has its part to* 
play, and it is so given to man that “ by constantly 
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obeying the natural laws of like and dislike, he 
can derive pleasure always from that which 
God originally intended should give him pleasure,” 
and that by constantly disobeying them, he can de- 
prive himself of deriving pleasure from that, or even 
to get attracted to that which will harm him. 
Culture would therefore lie in our getting reinforc- 
ed with ** the faculty of receiving the greatest 
possible pleasure from those material sources 
which are atrractive to our moral nature in its 
purity and perfection.” 

8. Siddhas. -See XXXV, 7. 

XXXVII. — The subject of Jnana is continued 
here, with special reference to service of man- 
kind- The jnani (man of knowledge) is not only 
an enlightened person, he is also a man of action, 
the hero, the warrior, the leader, the teacher 
(GuruA living only for others. 

1 and 2. Sphere of action.~T\ie action men- 
tioned here as Karam Khand should not be con- 
fused with the action mentioned as Dharam Khand 
in XXXV, 1, and dwelt upon in XXXIV. The 
latter is action in which the doer is anxious for 
rewards and results, while in the action mention- 
ed here, the doer is unconcerned with rewards 
and results, doing action for the sake of action only 
and as a matter of duty; it is disinterested, un- 
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attached action, the Karam Yoga of the Bhagwad- 
gita (B. G., II, 47 and 48, and III, 7 to 20). Rightly 
is it said here, therefore, that the characteristic of 
this kind of action {Karam Khand) is Power, i. e., 
by doing action in this way, men wield very great 
power; whereas the selfish action in which one 
eKpects rewards and results, be they swarga 
(Heaven) or worldly goods, does undoubtedly 
bind people and make them imbecile* 

Mighty heroes steeped in Rama dwell there . — 

Persons who perform actions as taught here, 
possesss very great power and play the hero, 
in that they are always absorbed in God (Rama), 
L c., they care for Him alone. 

Rama ( literally. All-pervading ) stands for 
the Deity who incarnated as the son of king 
Dasratha of Ajudhia- He fought a great war 
with the mighty and cruel Ravana, king of Lanka, 
and conquering him, he relieved the world of his 
great oppression. Thus Rama’s devotees, follow- 
ing his lead, will always do their part in life in 
the service of humanity. 

5. Sita , — Was the spouse of Rama. She is 
extolled here for her devotion to Rama. Note 
the pun on the word Sita, which, as a verb, means 
sewn. She may thus be said to be “ sewn into 
glory,” meaning that she is steeped in glory, or is 
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made glorious. The sense of the passage is that 
in this sphere of action, heroes like Rama are 
found as well as heroines like Sita. 

6. Beauty (Rup), — Should be taken in the 
physical as well as the moral and spiritual sense. 

7 and 8. IVill neither be cheated^ — That is, they 
will not be deprived unjustly of the fruits of their 
good works, as is also said in the Bhagwadgita, 
that on this Path there is no loss of efforts. (11, 39). 
It may also mean that they will no more fall into 
temptation. 

Nor toil! they die, — That is, they will be im- 
mortal, or deathless. 

9 and 1 0. These lines further stress the idea 
contained in lines 3 to 5 above. 

Worlds of His devotees, etc. — Means that there 
are many devotees of God who have reached the 
state of enlightenment Qnana)* 

1 1 and 1 2. Realm of truth ( Sach Khand) — 
Is the same as Region of Divine Knowledge {jnana 
khand) in XXXV, 2 and XXXVI, I, Realm of 
Happiness (Sarm Khand) in XXXVI, 3, and Sphere 
of Action [Karm Khand) in XXXVII, 1 . 

Formless One (Nirankar), — That is, God the 
Absolute, who is said to live in the Realm of 
Truth. This is another way of saying that God 
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is Truth, as has been said so many times already. 
See Prologue, VI, 1, XXVIl, 17 and XXXIV. 

1 3 to 15. The idea here is common with 
that in XXIV. 5 and 6, XXVII, 14 and XXXV, 
6 and 10, 

1 6. The idea here is common with that in 

XIX, 9 and XXI, 17. 

17. He sees His Creation.— For a like idea see 
XXVIl, 20. The sense is that God is happy at 
seeing His creation working according to His will 
and command. Another version is, man looks 
on all this and rejoices. 

1 8. The idea pervading the Japji is that God 
cannot be described. See III, 9, XII, 2, XXVI, 25, 
XXXVI, 5 and 6, and line I 4 of this stanza. The 
literal rendering of this line would be — to des- 
cribe Him is as hard as steel. 

XXXVIII. — This stanza sets forth a course of 
discipline according to which man should try to 
realise the jnana state, so beautifully described in 
the last three stanzas. This course of discipline 
is given by means of what may be called the 
Simile of the Mint Just as a coin is produced 
at the mint, so Truth is to be forged (that is, dis- 
covered) at the factory of spiritual discipline. 

1 . Continence (Jat ). — The first requisite of spi- 
ritual discipline is Continence or Chastity, even as 
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the first step in the making of a mint would be 
the raising of a suitable edifice, herein called 
the furnace, for the purpose of carrying on of the 
minting operations. Thus welearn that man’s body, 
including all his senses and desires, should be the 
first thing to be brought under control. In Hindu- 
ism great stress is laid on this virtue, generally 
known as Brahmcharya. The Bhagwadgita, in 
laying down the specific means of attainment 
(VI, 10 to 32), mentions the vow of Brahmcharya 
as one of these means (VI, 14). In V, 27 and 28, 
while summarising such means, the Bhagwadgita 
stresses Brahmcharya in the more general worc^s, 
“ Control of senses, mind and reason,’* and strik- 
ingly enough, it makes use of the very word Y at 
or Jat used here to convey the same idea. 

Patience (Dhiraj), — This is the second requisite, 
and it is likened to the goldsmith or the operator 
at the mint It goes without saying what a great 
part this virtue, including as it does, perseverance, 
firmness, etc., plays in the success of any great 
operation. The Bhagwadgita, in VI, 25, expresses 
the idea by the word Dhriti (steadiness), which is 
not different etymologically from the word Dhiraj 
used here. The need for this rare quality is no 
less important to the spiritually sick, trying to 
shake off their mental ailment, than it is to those 
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suffering from bodily sickness, appropriately called 
patients. 

2. Pure reason (Buddhi). — This is the third 
requisite. It is not the ordinary worldly or lower 
mental reason or buddhi- It is rather the higher mind 
or V aivasay Atmak Baddhi, the determinate reason, 
^oken of in II, 43 and 49 ; IX. 30 ; X, 36 and 
XVIII, 30 of the Bhagwadgita and its possession 
is essential for spiritual progress. It is described 
as matman (understanding) in XXVI, 7, and as 
huddh (wisdom) in XIII, 1 and XXXVI, 7. and is 
surat (inner knowledge) in XllI, I ; XXXIIl, 5, and 
XX^XVI, 7. It may be called the spiritual sense 
or the intuitive faculty, /. e., that which develops 
with the growth in spirituality. Such an important 
quality as this is rightly likened to the anvil of the 
goldsmith, so essential to him in practically 
all his operations. 

Vedas - Are the holy books of the Hindus 
(See comments on V, 7). This is 

the fourth requisite. Broadly speaking, it 
should be taken to include the eternal veri- 
ties, the fundamental truths and the universal 
principles^ such as are given in all the scriptures 
of the world, containing the accumulated wisdom 
and experience of the ages. Thus says the 
Bhagwadgita, “Let the Shastras (Hindu scriptures) 
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be thy authority in determining what ought to be 
done and what ought not to be done. Knowing 
what has been declared by the ordinances of the 
scriptures, thou oughtest to work in the world ” 
(XVII, 24). Who could deny that, armed with 
such wisdom, man will surely reach his goalP 
The text rightly likens the Vedas to the hammer 
and other such implements used by the operator 
at the mint. 

3. Fear of God {Bhow ). — This is the fifth re- 
quisite. Fearlessness is the one great virtue that 
religion teaches (see IV, 1 0 and XVI, 1 ). But how 
can man become fearless without first surrender- 
ing himself to the One who is Fearlessness itself > 

Come to Me only and thou shalt be saved, 
sorrow not,” is said in XVIII, 66 of the B. G. Fear 
of God is another term for faith in Him; and right- 
ly is this quality likened to the bellows of the 
operator, which are used for kindling and blow- 
ing up the fire so as to intensify its heat. 

Penance (Taptao ). — This is the sixth requisite, 
for remarks on which, see comments on I, 2. 
Penance is certainly the fire of spirituality, even 
as the physical fire is the thing that is respon- 
sible for setting the whole machinery moving at 
the mint. 

4. Love of God (Bhao ), — This is the seventh 
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and last requisite- Worship of God in Love, forms 
the cornerstone of the Japji, and it is described at 
length in 1 to VII. Love of God is in the simile, the 
melting-pot or the crucible into which is to be 
poured the nectar (amrit), as is the coining subs- 
tance for being moulded. 

Nectar ( amrit J.— As a result of man’s love 
for God, or communion with Him, man 
becomes immortal ; is “ not hurt by death ’’ 
(VIII, A) ; “ is not “hurt in the face * (Xlll, ; 
“ goes not to death ’’ ( Xlll, 4 ) ; “ will neither 
be cheated nor will he die ” ( XXXVII, 7 ) ; 
“ will finish his task, and save many others along 
with him” (Shloka, 5 and 6); ” will be one with 
God ” (XXXII, 3) ^ “ drinks the nectar of immor- 
tality ” (B. G., XIV, 20;. 

5. Holy word (Shabd ). — This is God’s Holy 
Name, mentioned as the True Name {^Sat Nam) 
in the Prologue (Invocation). Man, having be- 
come immortal, is merged into his Source, God, 
who alone abideth. This is what the Mint of 
Truth coins — God’s Holy Name, the one and only 
great Truth. 

6 and 7. Man’s efforts, it is said, are crowned 
with success only when they are supplemented 
by the grace of God. This, as pointed out before, 
is the basic idea in the Japji- See comments 
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under Parsed in the Prologue, and also IV, 6, 
XXIV. 16; XXXIl, 5 and XXXIV, 9. Compare 
also Bhagwadgita XVlIl, 56 and 62. 

Epilogue^^Shloka. The Japji proper ends with 
the preceding stanza. This shloka is added as 
an epilogue and it gives an excellent finishing 
touch to the theme of the poem. It is said that 
God, having created man, has in His mercy 
endowed him with ample opportunity to reach 
his destined goal by means of his good actions* 
By making proper efforts,* man saves not only 
himself but also others. 

I. Air is the Guru , — Out of the five elements 
of ether (space,) air, water, fire and earth that enter 
into the physical composition of man, the micro- 
cosm, as well as that of the universe, the macro- 
cosm, air, water and earth are specifically men- 
tioned here. Ether, or space, is possibly included 
in the term air, both being more or less equally 
subtle and invisible to the physical eye. The 
omission of fire is possibly due to poetical needs, 
and it should also be taken to be included along 
with the others. Evidently the point made 
here is that the whole nature contributes to the 
growth of man, physical and spiritual, from his 
very infancy. The way in which this comes about 
is explained by way of an illustration. Water and 
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-earth are likened to the father and mother, res- 
pectivelj, in relation to the child, as representing 
the male and the female germ-cells in him. Air, 
as representing the breath of life, is likened to 
the Guru, who may be either God who, as Carlyle 
says. “ breathes the sacred celestial life-essence 
into man,” or he may be the spiritual preceptor 
who breathes spiritual instruction into man. 

2. Day and Night are the two nurses. — Day 
and night, here likened to the two nurses, male 
and female, who play so great a part in the 
fostering and the upbringing of the growing child, 
represent time, in which man lives and works out 
his evolution. It is by time that man receives all 
his opportunities of growth, physical, mental and 
spiritual. 

3 and 4. Good and bad action etc. — Man is 
entirely responsible for his actions, according to 
which he gets his meed- 

Dharmaraja. — As was stated in XXVII, 5, 
Dharamaraja judges the actions of men which 
his messengers the Chittgupats record as they are 
performed The Judge of judges is indeed Al- 
mighty God, under Whose command His whole 
creation, including the hierarchy, works out His 
Will ( XXX, 1 to 3 ). Again God bestows all 
benefits attributed to the devas, and “ under God 
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nature gives birth to the whole creation, movabe 
and immovable, and because of Him the uni- 
verse revolves” (B. G., VII, 22 and IX, 10). The 
idea of human responsibility for actions is 
constant in the Japji. See IV, 6 ; VI, 2 ; XX, 7 to 
9, XXI, 6 and XXXIV, 6 and 10. 

Some are near and some /ar,-— That is to say, far 
and near in relation to God according to their 
actions. The idea seems to be akin to that in 
XX, 7 to 9, where it is said that the qualities of 
“ virtuous” or “vicious” are not acquired by mere 
assertion : on the contrary* all depends upon 
actions, for a., one sows, so one reaps. Compare 
XXXIII, 8, where it is said, “ None is high or 
low. ” Other versions are — 

(a) Some get the reward of their actions 
soon, ( that is, in this world ), others get it late 
(/. e., after death). It is said in the Bhagwadgita 
that those who worship the Devas attain success 
in this world quickly, while those who worship 
God are united to Him in the life to come. 
(IV, 10 to 12). 

(b) Some consider God near, and some far. — 
The reference may be to the controversial doc- 
trines of philosophy, according to which God is 
considered either as Immanent or as Transcen- 
dental. Compare III, 7 and 8. 
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Another possible meaning is that some find 
God within themselves, while others consider that 
He is to be found in the clouds or dwelling in 
His far-away heaven. 

5. Those who meditate on His name, etc , — 
The point insisted upon here is that under the 
opportunities so mercifully endowed on man by 
his Creator, man should satisfy his inner spiritual 
urge by devoting himself wholly and solely to 
worshipping Him, and thus accomplish the pur- 
pose of his life. 

6. Their loof^s are bright, etc , — After accom- 
plishing his purpose, man naturally looks cheerful 
and happy, for not only is he saved himself, but 
he is also gifted with the power of saving others. 
He can save others in various ways, for instance, 
by contact and association, by his teaching, 
preaching and generally acting for the good of 
humanity, and by leaving his mark on the sands of 
time for the guidance of many generations to 
come. This is evidenced by the lives of many 
saints, sages and prophets of the past, and the 
world's only hope ever lies in such master-souls. 
All peace to them. All homage to them. 
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GURUISM* 

1. The Need for a Quru 


Mysticism has always stressed the need for a 
Guru or spiritual preceptor for spiritual instnic> 
tion and guidance. And we find in the Bhagwad- 
gita that, in the case of Aijuna, instruction in the 
eternal verities and the inner truth of things does 
not begin, until he, overwhelmed with grief by 
the complexity of the problems of life, places 
himself in all humility at the feet of his Master 
like a true and earnest seeker after truth, and 
prays : — "My heart is weighed down with the 
vice of faintness, my mind is confused as to duty 
{dharma). 1 am Thy disciple, suppliant to Thee, 
teach me (B. G., 11, 7).” The Lord Shri Krishna, 
as He graciously responds to the fervent prayer of 
His disciple, first of all points out the rudimentary 
fact that the truth regarding the real and the unreal 
is perceived only by the seers of the essence of 
things, who alone are able to give instruction in 
wisdom (jnana) (B. G., 11, 1 4 and IV, 34). The 
seer referred to here is none other than he who is 
generally known as the Guru. The Bhagwadgita 
further enjoins the worship of the Guru as a form. 

* This is also separately available as a pamphlet, 
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of righteous austerity for the purpose of spiritual 
culture (XVII, 14,) 

What is wanted, therefore, is that for any 
advancement in the spiritual life, you must find a 
true Guru who himself knows and is possessed 
of the necessary power and capacity to teach 
and to guide, for can the blind lead the blind, and 
can a fire be kindled except from a spark of fire P 
There is in fact no royal road to divine know- 
ledge, nor has the path to Divinity been strewn 
with roses. On the contrary, the path has well 
been likened to the sharp edge of a razor, which 
is so difficult and dangerous that it is deemed im- 
possible to tread it without the constant help 
and guidance of one who has himself already 
trodden it. Hence the most ancient and sacred 
institution, what we may call Guruism, an institu- 
tion which has ever been regarded by mysticism 
as its greatest pillar, and which has, by the 
efflux of time, grown deep into our social polity; 

• so much so that it has ever been a matter of 
reproach for an aspirant to be without a Guru. 
It is said of the saint Kabir that his persecutors, 
in order to humble or defame him, resorted to 
the expedient of spreading the scandal about 
him that he was Nfigara (without a Guru) knowing 
that the word, in the common estimation, con- 
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noted a blasphemous person with dubious moral 
character, possessing no spiritual worth at all. 

For reasons into which we need not enter 
here, however, there has, in recent times, been a 
revulsion of feeling in this respect Indeed it is 
now sometimes considered a mark of mental 
degeneracy to own a Guru at all. In secular 
matters, of course, the need for a Guru (teacher.) 
goes without question, though here also there has 
lately been a great falling off from that hi^h 
standard of reverence that in olden times marked 
the attitude of the learner towards his teacher. 
It seems astonishing that in these enlightened 
twentieth century days, a spiritual teacher 
should be considered unnecessary when in secu- 
lar matters, which are far less important, a teacher 
is manifestly necessary. 

11. Requisites of Discipleship 

What links the disciple to his spiritual precep- 
tor ? It is the unbounded reverence, the unswerving 
faith, the intense feeling of devotion, and the 
self-sacrificing spirit of service on the part of the 
aspirant towards the one who imparts the know- 
ledge of knowledge, on acquiring which not hing 
remains to be known. The seekers after such 
knowledge were but few even in the very 
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glorious times oi the past, while in our present 
day, the hunger (or such “ abstruse tmd obscure 
knowledge,” as it is now contemptuously called, 
seems to have largely, if not wholly, vanished- 
The world is always lucre-ridden, and the rule of 
wisdom has been that it is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven. Ahamkara, 
love of self is the one great obstacle on the path, 
and therefore, the Guru, before initiating the 
seeker into the mysteries of a greater life, or even 
before he would attempt to teach him a single 
word, would require on the part of the disciple 
an attitude of mind that appreciates the need for 
the negation of this self. “Thou art full of thy- 
self,” said a sage, “ so thou hast to go empty.” 
According to the Bhagwadgita, the Guru has to 
be approached by the disciple falling at his feet 
(Paren paten) by questioning (Pra prashnen), and 
by doing him all sorts of personal service (Sewia). 
(B. G., IV, 34). These are the three essential 
requisites of discipleship without which nothing 
can be attained. The falling at the Guru’s feet 
is not the mere outward bodily obeisance, so 
apparent to the view and so easy to render, but 
the far greater and deeper inner reverence born 
of the intense and never-failing faith in him- 
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Faith such as this is baised on experience and is 
progressive indeed* It grows with the spiritual 
growth of the disciple, the more he knows the 
Guru, the more he trusts him, and the more he 
sees of him, the more he loves him and surrenders 
himself to him. And in this wise the aspirant 
eventually attains the goal of his life’s journey. 

Ill, A Historical Sketch 

Let us now consider the historical aspect of the 
question. In the hoary past in India they devised 
a social polity, according to which society was 
divided into compartments (f^ arnas), one of which 
was that of Brahmans. These Brahmans were 
very great scholars, masters of the Arts and 
Sciences, guardians of culture and civilization, 
and above all the knowers of Brahman or God, 
an essential quality that gave them their name. 
While they imparted secular education and presid- 
ed at religious rites and ceremonials, they also 
taught Brahman Vidya (Divine Wisdom). They 
were the all-round Gurus of the day, teaching 
both the secular and the spiritual. They lived 
the family life which was simple and frugal— 
a life of plain-living and high-thinking, in contrast 
to our modern life of high-living and plain-think- 
ing — if thinking at all. In fact they were the 
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living models of spiritual life as it ought to be 
lived from day to day in the midst of the worldly 
concerns and turmoils. Rightly were they called 
the Dharama-Actaras, the incarnations of Dharama 
(Righteousness). As a summing up of their 
great qualities^ it is stated that shama (highest 
degree of thought-control and mental equipoise), 
dama ( self-restraint ), austerity, purity, inner 
cheerfulness, wisdom and learning were the main 
characteristics that distinguished them from others 
(B. G., XVlll, 42). Naturally they enjoyed the 
devotion and loyalty of the laity for whom they 
lived, not for any purpose of self-aggrandisement 
or self-indulgence, but in order to be the better 
able to perform the onerous duties and responsi- 
bilities entrusted to them. Needless acrimonious 
debates are held these days as to whether in 
their day the llamas of old were in the nature of 
hereditary and hide-bound castes, which they are 
to-day. The fact is that all works well so long as 
man is worth his salt, while all becomes a 
mockery and a farce as soon as the spirit is fled 
and gone out of the forms, that is, when the form 
is no longer a fit residence for the spirit, in which 
case only the lifeless form remains. This is what 
has happened to Brahmanism; this is how it fell 
from its high pedestal. 
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The Rishi seems to be another person of 
olden times who imparted spiritual knowledge. 
He was rather a recluse who, having passed 
through the first two periods of life in pursuance 
of the Hindu Ashrama System, lived in a lonely 
forest retreat, engaged in reflecting on and brood^ 
ing over the secrets of life, and writing as a 
result of his spiritual researches, for the benefit 
of the world at large, what have been called the 
Forest Books {Aranyl^as). Many were the eager 
disciples that clung to him, tendering him utmost 
allegiance and steadfast devotion to leam from 
him the secret holy teachings, the Upanishads 
(from Up, near and nishad, to sit), that which 
could only be imparted in the language of the 
soul by means of holy contact 

Speaking of the Sthit Prajna (stable-minded) 
and Gunatita (one who has crossed the three gunas 
or the worldly delusion), the Bhagwadgita gives a 
beautiful description of the lofty life lived by such 
persons, (B. G., 11, 54 to 72 and XIV, 21 to 
27), shewing how they speak, sit and move, and 
what are the marks by which they can be recog- 
nised. 

Such persons are, says the Bhagwadgita, 
free from all the desires of the heart ; satis- 
fied in their inner self ; above the plea- 
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sures and pains of the world ; loosed from 
passion, fear and anger ; they sit ever happy 
in God alone, unaffected by the allurements of 
sense-objects, though living and moving 
among them ; they are unshaken by the qualities 
igunas), look equally on gold or stone, on friend 
or foe ; remain the same in honour and ignominy, 
serving in devotion God alone, etc., etc. Who can 
grudge paying the utmost homage from the depth 
of his soul to such noble persons as these of 
exemplary life and character, who give the neces- 
sary guidance in probing into the secrets of life ? 
These, then, were another set of Gurus or spiri- 
tual preceptors in ancient times. 

There is also mention in the Shastras of per- 
sons who, though they belonged to the order of 
kings and carried on duties of kingship, were yet 
endowed with the wisdom of the sages and failed 
not in imparting instruction to those who duly 
approached them for that purpose. Janaka was 
one of these king-sages (Raj Rishis), from whom 
Sukhdev, a celibate, a born sage, the son of the 
well-known Vyasa, received instruction- The 
story is that Sukhdev, though highly learned in 
the scriptures and all other knowledge of the 
phenomenal world, felt the shame of his failure 
thoroughly to grasp the underlying truth of all, 
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and on the advice of his father he went to 
Janaka*8 palace, where, though he was hospitably 
received, he had to wait for days and days and 
wander from gate to gate (for a test of his since- 
rity perhaps), until at last he was ushered into 
the presence of the king himself and got what he 
wanted as a consummation to his own vast know- 
ledge and wisdom. 

There is yet another method of teaching, 
which is very well known. It is often quoted in 
the very pregnant and eloquent words of the 
Bhagwadgita. “ Whenever there is decline of 
Dharma and exaltation of Adharma, I Myself come 
forth for the protection of the good, and for the 
destruction of the wicked. For the sake of firmly 
establishing Dharma I am born from age to age.” 
<B. G., IV, 7 and 8). 

This refers to God Himself coming down on 
earth to teach, to guide and to protect mankind. 
The process of it has been called the Divine 
Incarnation {Avatar, literally, to descend). It has 
been variously interpreted in different systems of 
thought and religion. To reconcile a difficulty of 
the mind which can only think within certain 
obvious limitations due to its own structure, some, 
while admitting the need for special divine inter- 
ference in order to adjust mundane affairs, would 
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be prepared to concede only to this extent that 
He, the Mighty, All-pervading, far from incarnat- 
ing Himself, does only seind His prophets, messen- 
gers (or His only son to bear the cross), or, as 
another set of people would say. He sends a man 
amongst men called the hero or leader of his time 
to do the needful at a particular psychological 
moment of human need. Take it as you will, 
it cannot be denied that God remains ever 
€^ngaged in His work of the preservation of the 
universe, otherwise the world would fall into 
ruin (B. G. Ill, 23 and 24); yet the normal mani- 
festations of Divinity are more emphatically 
needed when the world order grows dispropor- 
tionately evil. As to the Avatar idea (God taking 
on the human shape), all depends upon our 
metaphysical notions. H it is the human destiny 
to reveal God within, as is indicated in the 
Bhagwadgita, by such terms as Brahman Bhuta 
(becoming one with God>) (V, 24, and VI, 27 and 
28), it becomes immaterial whether God manifests 
Himself in the form of man, or whether man 
rises to God. It is undoubtedly a historic fact 
that the Super-souls, having transcended human 
imperfection, have been monuments of perfection 
and inspiring examples to struggling humanity at 
critical junctures in its onward march. From 
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them man has ever taken courage and tried to 
grow into full stature of spiritual manhood* Thus 
the Hindu Avatar idea is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. When God thus inculcates the 
teachings, He is the Guru on earth ; and what is 
the effect of such teachings ? “Destroyed is my 
delusion,” cries the disciple, “I have gained know- 
ledge through Thy Grace, 1 am firm, my doubts 
have fled away. 1 will do according to Thy 
word.” (B. G., XVin, 73). 

Then we have Mahatmas, saints and sages, 
the denizens of other worlds than our own, of 
various gradations of spirituality, coming down 
of their own free choice from time to time on 
this planet of ours as human beings to teach 
mankind and to lead them to their destined goal. 

IV. Method of Teaching 

How is the teaching impaited by the Guru ? 
By word of mouth ? Yes. but not by that alone. 
There are other ways too numerous to mention, 
in which the Guru would fulfil his purpose or 
mission according to the exigency of the moment 
or the need of his disciples. There are, however, 
people who say that the Guru is no different from 
the ordinary secular teacher, in that he simply 
teaches in the known and popular ways and that 
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his services can be dispensed with, when the 
pupil has attained to a certain standard, beyond 
which he may be expected to proceed by him- 
self. But evidently this is not in consonance 
with facts, for we know things are different in the 
matter of spiritual teachings. In these, the Guru s 
function is so peculiar and so much out of the 
ordinary, that it would seem hard to illustrate it 
in the light of anything on the material plane. 
The Guru is concerned with the knowledge 
of the soul or self, which by virtue of having a 
value or importance of its own, has been called 
the kingly-science (Raj Vidya) and the kingly- 
secret ( Raj Guhyam ). into the unfathomable 
mysteries of which the adept in the science or 
secret initiates his disciple, and then guides, 
guards, and watches him in all his masterful and 
loving ways, until the time when the disciple, 
through a long and strenuous course of discipline 
and spiritual exercises, achieves the object so dear 
to his heart. The Shastras emphasise the fact 
that this rare stage of final consummation, is 
realised not by profound and extensive studies 
and great learning, nor by huge sacrifices {yajnas)^ 
nor by great charities and severe austerities, but 
by the loving grace of the all-knowing and all- 
loving Master in whose care and charge the 
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disciple has placed himself for the purpose of 
his own self'fulfilment Thus did Shri Krishna as 
the living Guru on earth deal with Arjuna, His 
loving disciple. Leading him step by step through 
the many intricacies of the divine teaching, the 
Lord, by an act of grace gave him, as He found 
him firm and strong in devotion, the divine eye 
by which the disciple obtained the beatific vision 
he had yearned to see, and so the whole mystery 
was unravelled before him. 

This throws light on the Guru’s method of 
dealing with his disciples. Saints and sages of 
all times have spoken of the benign and mysterious 
manner in which, during the course of their 
instruction, they were in moments of extreme 
distress and weariness, visibly and invisibly helped 
and supported by their Guru, and they have ever 
sung of the Guru’s grace and favour, which, as 
they themselves gratefully acknowledge, like a 
never-failing balm brought them solace and relief 
when they lay afflicted in heart with sorrow and 
regret. “’The Guru,” says Kabir, “by His grace 
rescued me when 1 was being crushed in the oil- 
press like a measure of sesame.” “The Guru,” 
says he in another place, “ guarded me mercifully 
as 1 was confounded by a serpent (of worldly 
temptation) ready to strike me with its poisonous^ 
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fangs/* In a remarkable old book, the Bhagatmal 
of Nabhaji (1 578 A. D.), which gives the history 
and the hymns of the many saints of India, are 
recorded interesting and instructive personal 
experiences of these saints showing how at critical 
moments of their spiritual struggle, they were 
blessed with the grace of their Guru which enabl- 
ed them to fight the battle of life and to face its 
trials and tribulations and to achieve victory at 
the end. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the 
Guru’s grace of which so much is said by all the 
seekers on the path, comes to any one for the 
mere asking. There may come misery and yet 
more misery, while you are asking for grace: the 
fact of the matter is that He who is to shower 
His Grace on you He also knows better — knows 
best Again, the law is that the battle of life has 
to be fought by you, and by no one else: no one 
can fight it for you; the Guru or God, only helps 
you to fight it God helps those who help them- 
selves, is a trite saying and a true one. The Guru 
is your guide, philosopher and friend on earth, 
and ever by your side to help, to enlighten, to 
encourage, to cheer you, as you tread your way 
through rough and smooth, through 5air and fouL 
You are out on a long, risky voyage on the high 
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rseas, to which this mundane existence is often 
rightly compared. You have to swim all alone 
by dint of your own strength fighting the mighty 
furious waves in mid-ocean, confronted by the 
*deep and treacherous eddies that lie along your 
route with hail and gale above and man-eating 
monsters and seadragons below. Having strained 
every nerve to get along, you feel absolutely 
exhausted and done for, ready to lay down life, 
remembering your Guru for the last time in 
anticipation of death, thinking perhaps in despair 
that He had deserted you at the very time when 
you needed Him most. And lo ! there rises a 
mighty wave, on the crest of which you ride, or 
are made to ride, for your own strength is failing 
you, and are carried with one mighty sweep as 
in a swift vessel on to the harbour safe and trium- 
phant, singing the mercy and grace of Him who 
has in a moment changed, by a miracle, as it 
were, despair into hope and hope into victory. 
Why marvel at this ? It is the old, old story of 
give and take. You place on the altar of your 
Guru’s feet an offering {Bhenta) of all you call 
your own, and in return you receive the prasada 
(graced of life eternal. 

Thus the long, laborious process of man’s deve- 
lopment and his eventual emancipation depend 
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absolutely on the august per8on£Jity and gracious 
help of the Guru. Therefore, to the disciple a 
break in the relationship with his Guru, under 
whose protecting wing he grows from day to day, 
even as the baby grows under the fostering care 
of its mother, is unthinkable, until, of course, the 
disciple relieved of his separate existence, merges 
into the all and like a drop falls into the the ocean 
from which he emerged. Those who have suc- 
cessfplly trodden the path have left us in no 
doubt on the point. Here is a gem from Guru 
Nanak : “When the true Guru is merciful, faith is 
perfected ; when the true Guru is merciful, man 
shall never grieve ; when the true Guru is merci- 
ful, man shall know no sorrow ; when the 
true Guru is merciful, man shall enjoy heavenly 
bliss, when the true Guru is merciful, what fear 
has man of death ? When the true Guru is merci- 
ful, man obtaineth the nine treasures ; when the 
true Guru is merciful, man is absorbed in the 
True One." {Manjh-ki-war) 

And yet another from the Adi saint Kabir : 
“If the rafters be taken from a house, the roof 
will fall, so without God’s name how cam 
man be saved ? As water will not remain 
without a vessel, so without a religious guide 
man shall go to hell. As without a plough* 
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man land cannot be tilled) as without a thread 
jewels cannot be strung, and as without a loop 
clothes cannot be fastened, so without a holy 
guide man shall go to hell. As a child cannot 
be bom without a father and mother, as clothes 
cannot be washed without water, as one cannot 
ride without saddle and bridle, as without music 
there cannot be dancing, so without a Gum man 
cannot reach God’s Court. As the bad woman 
leaving her husband looketh for another, thus 
eager should man be to obtain a Guru.” 

{Kabir’s Hymns from Macauliffe). 

V. The Quest for a Guru 

As to the quest for a Guru, however, all de- 
pends upon your choosing rightly. Woe betide 
you if you choose wrongly on this perilous path I 
You must be equipped in order to be able to 
choose rightly, with the initial qualities of a dis- 
criminiating head and heart. Choose with the 
heart alone, exercising little discrimination, and 
you err. Choose with the puffy head, unhelped 
by the chastened heart, and you err still more 
miserably. In olden times the home was the 
best school for such initial preparation. They 
called parents the first Guru-Deva, or rather the 
second, in deference to the Guru of Gurus, the 
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Almi^ly God, the third being the secular teaoher. 
The fourth and l2Mt, bnt not least, is the spnritual 
Pkeceptor 2md Guide. It was not so difficult to 
make a right choice then. The task is beset with 
di^iculties of its own in our degenerate times 
when the world, attracted more by the transitory 
sold the fleeting, has fallen far from its high spiri- 
tual ideals. Clever persons often arise to work 
on the credulity of their less fortunate brothers. 
They, having their own axe to grind, try to ex- 
ploit others in afl manner of sophistry and other 
nefarious tricks. And the unwary folk, possessing 
emotional natures and filled with the impas- 
sioned desires to traverse the ethereal heights 
lying so far beyond the ordinary human ken, are 
easily made the dupes of. Yet the quest has to 
be made and by none other than the seeker 
himself. Only let him set about his task, arduous 
and exacting though it is, in all seriousness and 
earnestness. Let him first equip himself with the 
necessary initial training from wherever he can 
get it. He will find it here, there and everywhere, 
if only he has the mind to seek really earnestly. 
He will thus be fitted out with a heart pure as 
the mirror that reflects rightly; with a head that 
understands unprepossessingly and quickly ; with 
a conscience that befriends unerringly. Thus, 
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with wisdom in his head; with humility in his 
heart, and with zeal in his pocket, as his passage 
money, let him now embark upon his momentous 
voyage. He should, at the very outset, form a 
very clear and definite idea of the Ideal Guru, so 
amply described in appropriate books. The road 
is not absolutely . without its land>marks and 
mile-stones, though much less trodden now-a-days 
than it used to be, it undoubtedly is. He must 
at the same time be very particular about his 
purpose. What is the Guru wanted for ? Is it 
to get from or through Him the benefits of the 
world, son, wealth, power and so forth ? If so 
the aspirant is sadly mistaken. Nor does the 
Guru claim to get him these things. As he is 
not evidently an aspirant of the right sort him- 
self, he will never succeed in finding the Guru 
of the right sort. The Ideal Guru, having Him- 
self thrown away His love and attachment for the 
things of this world, aye, having thrown away His 
Ahankara (Egoism), makes no disciples of people 
who approach Him with a view to gratifying the 
appetites of their five senses. 

Let us end our discussion of this rather in- 
exhaustible subject with a short quotation from a 
book from which we have often quoted, and then 
leave the disciple to carry on with his quest in 
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the best light of his own experience, as is done 
by him in all the other matters of life, always 
proceeding intently though cautiously, vigorously 
though slowly, zealously though dispassionately r 
“ That which is the night of all ' beings," says the 
Bhagwadgita, “ is the time of waking for him 
{Sanjami, the disciplined man); when other beings 
are wakened then it is the night for the saint who 
seeth” (B. G., 11, 69). The point to note here 
is that the Guru, the perfected man as he is, is 
absolutely different from the man of the world 
in his outlook on life. He is gifted with peace 
into whom all desires flow as rivers flow into the 
ocean which is filled with water but remaineth 
unmoved ■ not he who desireth desires ; (B. G.,. 
11, 70). And he has then attained to the Brahman 
state,” B. G., 11, 72 )• Such then is the Ideal Guru. 

Then what place is there for the impostors 
who live for themselves and who, far from show- 
ing the road, block it by their mendacious claims > 
Is it difficult for the real aspirant and the seeker 
for truth to find them out ? Is the search for 
the true Guru tedious and wearisome? Are the 
difficulties of the search stupendous and dis- 
couraging ? These things matter very little to the 
real aspirant and the earnest seeker. His mind 
is made up and his purpose is clear. Therefore 
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all is worth his righteous endeavour. Blessed is 
he who endeavours. And finally we must re- 
member that as we succeed in finding the true 
Guru, we only enter the second, the far more 
important and difficult stage of the quest> in 
which we try to know God through the assist- 
ance of the Satguru, and when we have known 
Him, all is over ; the goal is reached and. as Guru 
Nanak says, our task is finished, and, as the 
Bhagwadgita says, the eternal state {Brahmi stithi) 
is attained. May we all be helped to achieve this, 
through the necessary help of the true Guru. 
Amen ! 

Knowledge or Action ? 


At the beginning of the third chapter of the 
Bhagwadgita is raised in the following words the 
question that forms the heading of this discourse. 
" If in thy opinion,” says Arjuna to the Lord 
Shrikrishna, knowledge is superior to action, then 
why dost thou enjoin on me this terrible war, 
to my utmost confusion ? Pray tell me, in no 
uncertain words, the way by which 1 may reach 
bliss” (111, 1 to 3). The question is indeed im- 
portant and far-reaching, vitally affecting the 
vast domain of practiced life and touching the 
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whole range of the spiritual and moral cons- 
titution of man. 

Let us first see how Aijuna is led to put this 
question. History relates how the great Maha- 
bharata war, equally great, if not greater than, 
the great European war of recent years, was 
thrust on the hapless, orphaned Pandu brothers, 
of whom Aquna was one, by their jealous, greedy 
and usurping cousins the Kurus, whose leader was 
the wily, headstrong Duryodhana ; and how Shri- 
krishna, revered for His wisdom and heroism 
then as now, having ill-succeeded in the matter 
of reconciliation between the Pandus and the 
self-willed Duryodhana, was won over to the 
side of the former by an act of divine 
Providence, as it were ; and how He took upon 
Himself the humbler duty of driving the chariot 
on which Arjuna sat to fight And while thus 
seated in the chariot which stood in the space 
between the two opposing armies ready to fight 
Arjuna gave way to reflections, and vividly 
picturing to himself the evils of war such as the 
sin of fratricide, the unchastity of the widows 
left, the perishing of the family traditions, the 
eventual occurrence of the V arnasankara (class- 
confusion) etc., he objected to fighting ; and when 
pressed hard by Shrikiishna against the inadvisa- 
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bility of such an unwise, ignoble and un-Aryan 
course, he gave vent to his thoughts in a woeful 
strain, saying, better in this world to eat even the 
beggar s crust than to slay these noble Gurus (and 
all the dear ones). Slaying them 1 should taste 
of blood-sprinkled feasts. My heart is weighed 
down with grief, and 1 see not that it would 
drive away my anguish that withers up my 
senses, if I should attain unrivalled monarchy on 
earth or even sovereignty in heaven ; and as he 
said this, he cast away his bow and arrows 
absolutely refusing to fight 

Evidently this lamentable fit of Tamas (inertia) 
that seized Arjuna, no less than his non-chalance 
and laissez faire policy at this perilous hour, dis- 
tressed and confounded the Lord, and thus it 
came about that the Master decided to teach His 
disciple a sharp lesson — imparted in the sanest 
and saintliest manner — on the essentials of life. 
It is these wonderful teachings that have through- 
out the centuries won for the Rhagwadgita 
(Lord’s song) a place of the greatest endearment 
and admiration. 

In the first place Arjuna is advised to discri- 
minate between what is fleeting and evanescent 
and what is stable and abiding. It is only the 
body part of man, it is taught, that dies. There 
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is an essential part of him that never dies. This 
teaching is beautifully rendered by Sir Edwin 
Arnold in his Song Celestial (the Bhagwadgita) * 

Never the spirit was born the spirit shall cease to be 
never. 

Never was time when it was not, end and beginning 
are dreams. 

Birthless and changeless remaineth the spirit U>t 
ever 

Death has not touched it at all, dead though the house 
of it seems. 

Faizi, the renowned Persian poet, in his ren- 
dering of the same idea, sings no less beautifully, 
specially as he imports corresponding ideas from 
Islamic spiritual lore : “Space and time are the 
conditions of the body and not of the soul, and 
hence the former remains bound, while the latter 
is free. The body, like a rotten garment has to 
be cast off, while the spirit, as the wearer of it 
remains* The soul, being absolute in essence is 
ever pure and fresh like its Creator, God. It is 
the shadow that changes and not the substance/’ 

Why grieve then for the living or for the 
dead ? The dweller in the body, it is further ex- 
plained, experiences in the body, childhood, youth, 
old age, and eventually he passes on to another 
body, without having himself been child, young 
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or old. He is ever the same. That by whom 
this body is pervaded is ever indestructible. 
No one can work the destruction of this imperish" 
able one. “Weapons cleave him not, nor fire 
burneth him, nor waters wet him, nor wind drieth 
him away.” I’hese bodies of the embodied one, 
are finite and mortal, but he himself is infinite, 
immortal, perpetual, eternal, ancient, he is not 
slain when the body is slaughtered. As to plea- 
sure and pain, they too are as transient as this 
body, to which they owe their existence. It is 
the contacts of matter that give rise to a sense of 
cold and heat, pleasure and pain ; they come and 
go, they are impermanent, and they should be 
borne bravely. It is idle, therefore, to grieve for 
anything so unworthy of grief. The wise grieve 
neither for the living nor for the dead (B. G., II, 1 I 
to 25). 

This then is the jnana (gnosis), the knowledge 
imparted to Arjuna. To this Shri Krishna gives 
the name of Sankhya or buddhi yoga or jnana yoga, 
i. e., the knowledge of self-realisation, which is 
the same thing as God-realisation. 

What effect this knowledge, this wisdom, this 
gnosis, has on practical life— the life as it is lived 
on earth from day to day, from hour to hour — is 
next taught. It is explained that with the attain- 
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ment of this knowledge, the whole panorama of 
life is changed. The fleeting, the evanescent loses 
its importance. The worldly desires that formerly 
exercised an over-powering influence, dwindle into 
insignificance ; the hopes and promises held out 
in the scriptures as to the attainment of pleasures 
and comforts m this world and of heaven in the 
next, in reward for good actions, appear hollow 
in contrast to bliss achieved, or achievable, on 
acquiring true wisdom. Both pleasure and pain, 
the two hard facts of life and the ruling senti- 
ments of humanity, appear as delusive as they 
are transient and impermanent, and hence unreal. 
In fact they are both wombs of pain {dukh yoni)- 
A man of knowledge, therefore, does not allow 
himself to be buffetted by the pairs of opposites 
(daand), but rises above them and goes about 
one-pointed, is ever steadfast in purity, careless 
of possessions and full of the self (a/ma, his basic 
principle). 

He may move about in the world of actions, 
but he is hardly affected by the fruits thereof. 
He dwells in union with the divine and remains 
free from attachments, balanced both in success 
and failure, abandons good and evil deeds, never 
works for gain or results and is firmlv fixed in 
Divinity. Arjuna, wonderstruck at this descrip- 
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tion, further wants to know how such a man 
talks, sits, walks and behaves generally. He is 
told that such a man, having relinquished the 
desires of the heart, is satisfied in the Self by the 
Self ( Atmani Atmana Tushta ) ; is free from wor- 
ries, passions, fear and anger ; is undisturbed by 
whatever hap of fair and foul. He sits harmonis- 
ed, taking God as his supreme goal. He walks 
among sense-objects unmoved by them, yet 
utilizing them in his service like a sturdy task- 
master. He is neither unduly pleased at good 
nor vexed at evil, and hence he speaks not ill of, 
nor flatters, any one. He is discreet in his talk. 
The one object of his life that forms the target of 
his attentions and the pivot of his thoughts is 
God, and God alone. Hence he is ever steady 
in the midst of the unsteady life of senses. This 
is the Jnan or Brahman Jnan, Divine Knowledge, 
which Shrikrishna imparted to Arjuna in order to 
remove his grief at the prospect of devastating 
war to induce him to do his duty, and to play 
his part honourably and well in the impending 
war like a good Kshatrya, and for the matter of 
that, to fight the battle of life in the same manner 

(B. G., II. 39 to 72). 

But Jnan, or true wisdom, is not a thing that 
can be easily assimilated. It is not something 
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spurious or external that can be poured from one 
vessel into another. It is a state of being, that 
covers the whole physical, spiritual, moral and 
social constitution of man, and forms the very 
woof and warp of his existence. It is styled the 
Brahmic or divine state, established in which 
even at the hour of death one attains one’s goal, 
which is NirOan the final beatitude. It is in fact 
a state of realisation that comes by long culture 
and proper discipline. 

Arjuna could not, therefore, be expected to 
realise this state of knowledge all at once, by the 
magic of the spoken word. It is at this stage that 
he raises the question that embodies the heading 
of this discourse. While expounding knowledge, 
Shrikrishna has said much both in praise and dis- 
praise of action. The fact of the matter is that 
action may be of two kinds — that done without 
any desire for fruit or reward, and that in which 
the desire for fruit or reward is the only incentive. 
The one is commended and the other not. For 
it is said : 

“Work is verily far inferior to buddhiyog ; take 
thou refuge in buddhi. Pitiable are those who 
work for fruit (II, 49). 

The context indicates quite clearly that work 
here means work with desire for fruit and what 
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is meant by buddhi or buddhiyog is nothing more 
nor less than knowledge or true wisdom {Jnan). 

Arjuna has failed to grasp what work without 
desire for fruit could possibly mean, though he 
finds no difficulty in realising the rudimentary 
idea of all religious teaching, namely that work 
with a desire for fruit stands in the way of wisdom. 
Hence Arjuna*s question, if knowledge is superior 
to action, as it certainly is in this sense, then why 
enjoin any action at all. Shrikrishna, fully appre- 
ciating the difficulty of His disciple, first of all 
gave him to understand that the kind of action 
enjoined by Him is that which is free from desire 
for fruit, for it does not come into consideration 
for the purpose of any contrast with knowledge- 
But an action done for fruit, though it may be 
necessary in the initial stages of the evolutionary 
process to which humanity is subject, stands con- 
demned as soon as the aspirant sets his foot on 
the threshold of spiritual knowledge (11, 41 to 44). 

There is nothing strange about this : all world- 
teachers have taught the same thing. You can- 
not serve both God and Mammon, says Christ 
And it is said in the Alqoran : 

“ Know that the life of the world is but a sport 
and vain amusement and worldly pomp and 
bragging among you, and trying to multiply 
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wealth and children are like rain- growth, the vege- 
tation delighteth the unbelievers, then it withers 
so that thou seest it turned yellow and becoming 
a glit. The life of this world is nothing but a 
provision of vanity” (57, 20). 

This is exactly the puzzle-point of Aijuna, as 
it must be that of every novice in spirituality. 
All the goodly things of the world being thus of a 
transient nature, portraying nothing but disaster 
and ruin in the end, why yearn for them ? Why 
multiply species, why hoard wealth and build 
houses, and why crave for lordship and power ? 

Arjuna has to be taught that the evil lies not 
in the things themselves, it lies in how a man 
takes them* All depends upon motive, and 
motive is mental. Worldliness is not bad, but 
worldly-mindedness is. Everything in itself is a 
grace of God, but inordinate love and improper 
use of them are disastrous. Good food and 
clothing, wives and children, etc., are blessings of 
God, but they prove a curse and misery when 
they are so used as to obstruct the path to Him. 

In order to seek God, one need not, therefore, 
forsake the world by renouncing it literally 
and by casting aside all social duties and secular 
engagements. On the contrary, these secular 
engagements, when not slavishly followed but 
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kept within bounds, become a sure aid and a 
help in the realisation of dmnity. 

This is what is meant by Shrikrishna when 
he enjoins action without desire for fruit, i. e., 
any fruit other than the realisation of God. 
“ Surrendering,” it is said, “ all action to God, with 
thy thoughts resting on the' Supreme Self, getting 
rid of hope and egoism, free from mental fever, 
fight” (III, 30). It is insisted that perfection is at- 
tained by performing action in this way, just as it 
was attained of yore by Janaka and others, who 
remained at the helm of affairs as the august 
rulers of men and builders of mighty kingdoms. 
(Ill, 19 and 20;. 

Another motive for action, when none exists 
lor your own perfection (that having already been 
reached by you), is that you have to work for 
the maintenance of the world (Lok Sangrah III, 20), 
or the salvation of others. Shrikrishnai, like many 
another prophet, would say, “ I come not to des- 
troy but to build,” and by His timely lead and 
guidance He certainly saved civilization. The 
difficulty, however, lies in the fact that action is 
said to bind and prevent enlightenment. For 
this the remedy prescribed by the Lord is to 
understand the higher meaning of action, in which 
caise it does not bind, but rather enlightens. 
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In order fully to appreciate the scheme of 
action given in the Gita, we have to remember 
that it is of a progressive nature. The lower rung 
of the ladder is prescribed for those still tied to 
the interest of earth and to the performance of 
action with interested motives. Such persons are 
ignorant and will do action from the very narrow 
view point of selfishness. Let them do so until 
they learn to know better. The wiser people 
should not interfere with them ; but while doing 
disinterested action themselves, they should 
render all action attractive to the ignorant who 
are attached to the fruits thereof ( 111, 26 ). The 
next stage is reached when the aspiring ego does 
action purely for his own spiritual uplift. 

He then tries to separate himself from his 
vehicles, his physical and subtle sheaths and all 
his environment, until he stands apart and is able 
to say, All action is done by PrakirtU nature,, 
according to divine law, and not by the real Self, 
the I (III, 27 and 28)- As he feels himself, one 
with the All, and is identified so closely with the 
divine essence that he cries, “All is done by God, 
the universal Self,” and this is the ultimate stage 
of self-surrender, self-renunciation, proclaimed in 
all religions as the Summum bonum of existence. 
And as he reaches this last stage, there remains 
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nothing more for him to do, he is content in hinr- 
self, there is no interest for him in things done 
nor in any thing left undone, nor does any object 
of his depend on any being (III, 17 and 18). 

But though the need for what may be called a 
compulsory J^arma or action no longer exists for 
him, and according to Hindu philosophy, there is 
no longer any compulsory birth for him either, 
yet he may still resort to action or he may take 
voluntary rebirth, for the service of others. How 
beautifully has a Persian sage described the 
state of one engaged in helping others : Of the 

two aspirants, \/hile the one, extricating himself 
from the whirlpool, wins and stands exulting on 
the shorCf the other keeps struggling with the 
waves in order that he may, with him, extricate 
his weakling drowning brother.” 

For all these different stages in growth and 
culture the Gita lays down a law, and that is that 
our higher and essential nature prompts us to go 
on and on, but that the rate of progress and the 
number of stages in the evolutionary process are 
marked by the differences in the temperament 
and the constitution of each evolving ego. The 
wise course, therefore, is to follow nature as advis- 
ed by the Greek philosophers, or in other words, 
to find out one’s place and proceed from thi^tf* 
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position. All attempts at imitation and external 
expedients will surely fail ; the truth is put most 
aptly in the following verse of the Gita : '‘Better 
one’s own Dharma, though not perfect, than the 
Dharma of another, though well performed. Better 
death in one’s own Dharma, Dharma of another 
is fraught with fear” (111, 351 

The word Dharma is sometimes taken to mean 
a mere religious creed, and so this verse is used 
as an authority against any one changing his 
religion. This seems far from being the truth- 
The word Dharma is difficult to translate, its 
meaning being very extensive. The nearest ap- 
proach to its sense here would seem to be that 
of duty. The Persian poet Faizi, however, seems 
to have done very well by translating it as Aeeriy 
constitution or law, his rendering of the verse 
being : 

“One who works according to his own consti- 
tution,finds the door of God’s grace open to him. ” 
How consonant this with the idea that man is a 
law unto himself. 

II 

Having now seen what Shrikrishna means by 
action, we can very well understand His reply to 
Arjuna’s question referred to at the beginning of 
this discourse. “There are” says Shrikrishna, “two 
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paths to Divinity,” one is that of knowledge, called 
Sankhya yoga or Jnan yoga, and the other that of 
disinterested action called Karma yoga ( III, 3 ). 
Reading this in the light of the context, one is 
forced to say that the knowledge path referred to 
excludes action, f. c., the pursuit of the ordinary 
worldly life, and the question is whether such a 
path would lead to final beatitude. No attempt is 
made in the Gita to discuss this point. Evidently 
it was taken as a very old truism that the 
knowledge path as apart from that of action, could 
lead to the highest bliss and there is no reason 
why it should not be accepted as a truism 
now. It is to be conceded, therefore, that, 
should a man choose to follow the knowledge 
path, i. e. to devote himself entirely to a life 
of divine meditation without entering into what 
is called the ordinary worldly life, and without 
caring for secular engagements or activities, he 
would surely achieve perfection. Verse 4 of 
Chapter III, read alone, might lend colour to the 
idea that without such action no perfection is pos- 
sible ; but read with the context it is impossible to 
lay down such a proposition, in the absence of all 
authority and experience. History is full of ex- 
amples. Buddha, Christ and so many other re- 
cluses achieved perfection in the loneliness 
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of retirement : whether such a course is com- 
mendable, or is suited to all, is a question which 
must be answered in the light of individual 
circumstances and temperament 

It is no use stretching texts, and reading mean- 
ings into them simply to suit our own views of 
life. In the Hindu Shastras there are three schools 
of thought according as they lay stress on the 
particular method of realisation ; these are the 
three well-known methods of /nan, Bhakti and 
Karma, that is. Knowledge, Devotion and Action ; 
and each school tries to prove that the Bhagwad- 
gita supports its own creed. But as evidently, 
these schools of thought, per se, had not come 
into existence in the time of the Gita, it goes 
without saying that any idea of the Gita definitely 
supporting any of them is entirely out of the 
question. The creed of the Gita is catholic in 
character, its primary object being to induce 
Arjuna, (and others after him) to put his shoulder 
to the wheel. Without propounding any creed of 
its own, the Gita took the current philosophies as 
they were, and struck its own note which cannot 
be summed up better than in its own words : 

“There is nothing in the three worlds, O Parth, 
that should be done by me, nor anything unattain- 
ed that might be attained ; yet I mingle in action. 
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For if I mingled not ever in action unwearied, men 
all around would follow my path- These worlds 
would fall into ruin, if I did not perform action ; 
I should be the author of racial confusion, and 
should destroy these creatures ” (111, 22 to 24). 

Without, therefore, laying down the hazardous 
proposition whether knowledge is superior to 
action, or vice versa, Shrikrishna, great Jogeshwara 
or Man of Action as he was, makes it sufficiently 
clear to which path he gives the preference. 

The teaching of the Bhagwadgita on this 
question may be summarised as below : 

1. The world, its wants and its interests 
which are but finite and transient, are not to be 
taken seriously. Though an old creed was, “EaL 
drink and be merry for to-morrow you will die,” 
Shrikrishna would say, “ Bear with the world 
cheerfully and happily, not because to-morrow 
you will die, but because you will never die.” 

2. The goal of humanity lies in seeking the 
eternal, the universal God — -seeking for Him pri- 
marily in the recesses of one’s own heart 

3. The attaining of this goal constitutes real 
knowledge — true wisdom. 

4. The two paths of attaining this goal 
those — 


are 
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(a) Of knowledge (meditation), in which one 

is absorbed wholly and solely in the 
worship of Divinity without regard to 
secular duties and worldly interests; and 

(b) Of Action (disinterested), in which God 

is realized in the midst of and by the 
performance of, secular engagements 
from a high pedestal. 

5. There is no rivalry between these two 
paths, neither can one be said to be superior to 
the other. It is all a question of ways and means, 
of individual fitness by temperament, environ- 
ment, etc. For one reason or another, only a few 
can follow the path of knowledge ; the rest of us 
must go by the other. 

6. The scheme of the path of Action which 
concerns the major portion of humanity is, how- 
ever, progressive in character. Beginning from 
where one is tied to the small selfish interests, to 
where one can identify himself with the All, there 
are very many stages in the evolutionary process. 
At each stage the motive for action changes. 
Service of humanity, and undiluted altruism of a 
very high order, mark the last stage. It is for the 
aspiring ego to find his place in these struggles. 
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The Ya|nas 

Many and various are the yajnas laid down 
in the Vedas. They were the earliest form of 
divine worship, in the name of what in the 
Vedas are called Devas. Deva has been variously 
described as a celestial being, much like the 
angels of other religions, each in charge of a 
certain phase of Nature, such as rain, wind, etc. ; 
as personified elemental powers ; or as the dif- 
ferent names of one unifying God. This worship 
was performed by means of a ritual called the 
Agnihotra — the pouring in of clarified butter, odor- 
ous herbs, nuts, etc., into the sacredly-kindled 
fire, for the sake of the Devas, and to the accom- 
paniment of Vedic songs sung in their praise. 
The underlying idea was to render them homage 
and to make them an offering of a share of the 
worldly gifts received from them. Yajnas, thus 
being in the nature of sacrifice, are now known 
as forms of worship by means of sacrifices. 
Latterly, however, subtler forms of worship have 
also been recognised in which no offering of a 
tangible or visible object is necessary, the whole 
process of worship being purely a mental 
one, such as is signified in the daily prayer 
{sandhyti)^ 
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Jaimni’s Purav Mimansa (one of the six well- 
known philosophies) has developed these yajnas 
into a system. Manusmriti amplifies them and 
insists on their performance. Through them, 
says Manusmriti, the Rig Veda treats of the praises 
to Devas, the Yajur Veda, of the duties of man- 
kind, and the Sam Veda, of the duties to ances- 
tors (IV. 124). 

The Bhagwadgita, while dealing with the sub- 
ject of Buddhi Yoga (spiritual culture), begins 
with a passing reference to yajnas in the following 
words : The foolish are enamoured of Vedic 

words (presumably the Vedic doctrines regarding 
ritualism and sacrifices) utter flowery talk saying 
‘There is naught but this.’ They are full of 
desires of the world, are strongly attached to 
worldly pleasures and power, have swarga 
(heaven) as their goal, perform many and various 
ceremonies for the attainment thereof, and consi- 
der birth as the reward of action. Such men are 
not fitted for high spiritual culture (herein incul- 
cated)” (III, 42“44). 

This is followed by an injunction as to the 
rule of conduct, that has caused much heart- 
searching. Tkis injunction is 

“ The Vedas deal with the three Gunas 
( qualities or attributes of matter — SaU Raj and 
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Tam ), be thou above the three. All the Vedas 
are of as much (more appropriately, as little) use 
to an enlightened person, as is a tank in a place 
covered all over with water’ (II. 45 and 46). 

It has therefore been said that this furnishes a 
due to the attitude of the Bhagwadgita, not only 
towards the Vedic sacrifices but towards the 
Vedas themselves, and it is surmised that the 
'Bhagwadgita condemns the yajnas and belittles 
the Vedas. But as we proceed and get fairly 
well into the discussion of the subject of Karam 
yoga (a higher species of action that is not only 
commended in the Bhagwadgita but may rightly 
•be said to form the framework of the master- 
piece), we find the yajnas treated in a far different 
strain. 

The following seven verses of the Bhagwad- 
.gita are in point “In the beginning of creation 
the Creator produced mankind and the yajnas 
together, and said : Do you multiply by means 
of this {yajna), may it be the giver to you of all 
yoar desired objects. Please the Devas with 
this, and may the Devas please you. Pleasing 
each other you will attain the highest good. 
Pleased with the yajnas, the Devas will give you 
the enjoyments you desire. And he who enjoys 
what has been given by them, without sharing 
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aught with them is a thief indeed. Those 
who eat the leavings of yajnas are righteous- 
and are freed from sins. But those who cook 
only for themselves eat sinful food. From 
food are produced all creatures, food is pro- 
duced from rain, and rain from yajna. Know 
thou that from Brahman action groweth, and 
Brahman from the Imperishable cometh. There- 
fore the Brahman, the all-permeating, is ever 
present in yajna. He who in this world does not 
follow the wheel thus revolving; is sinful, leads a 
sensual life, he lives in vain” (111, 10 to 16). 

No apology is necessary for this long quota- 
tion, as it throws light on the true attitude of the 
Bhagwadgita towards the yajnas, the Devas and. 
for the matter of that, the Vedas. As a passage 
insisting on the inevitable need for the perform- 
ance of yajnas, and condemning those who wilL 
not perform them, it stands well marked in the- 
clarity of thought and force of expression. 

But the teaching does not stop here, it goes- 
yet further, saying — 

“Perishable is the fruit that accrues to those* 
who worship Devas. Such men are of small! 
intelligence. They who worship Devas, go to 
the Devas. And My devotees go to^ Me 
(VII, 23). 
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The question of the yajnas being on a par 
with that of the Devas, to whom the yajnas are 
evidently offered, the text indicates well enough 
that the yajnas, as a means of the worship of 
Devas who grant only transient worldly pleasures, 
are comparatively far inferior to what may be 
called the divine worship. And this point is 
emphasised throughout the Bhagwadgita in more 
than one place. For instance, in Chapter IV, 
verses 25 to 33, the word yajna is given a more 
extended acceptation so as to include in it every 
form of self-discipline like the control of the 
senses, of thought, pranayam (breath controU* dan 
(alms), jrap (silent recitation \ tap (austerity), etc., 
and at the top of all these forms which have been 
called the different kinds of yajnas, is placed 
what is adroitly called the jnan yajna (sacrifice 
by means of knowledge). And this jnan yajna 
is further picturesquely described as follows : 

The act of offering is Brahman (the Eternal) ; 
what is poured into fire (butter, etc.) is Brahman ; 
fire itself is Brahman ; the one who makes the 
offering is Brahman. It is reaching Brahman by 
means of meditation upon Brahman (IV, 24). 

What is however intended to be conveyed is 
that while by the ordinary yajna, only the perish- 
able good is gained, by the performance of the 
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sacrifice of knowledge, which is nothing more 
nor less than the acquisition of true knowledge, 
the essential oneness of everything is realised. 
To speak in the very words of the text, all delusion 
is then gone, and man sees all beings first in 
himself and then in God (IV, 35). 

To take one more instance, in Chapter IX, 20 to 
23, we read, The knowers of the three, (branches 
of learning, apparently the three Vedas), the drink- 
ers of the soma-juice worship Me by means of 
yajnas for a way to heaven, and reaching the holy 
\vorld of the Lord of Devas, enjoy in heaven the 
heavenly pleasures, and return to this mortal 
world after the merit of their virtue is exhausted. 
Thus those who wish for the objects of desire 
follow the ordinances of the Vedas, and obtain as 
the fruit of their action, this coming and going. 
But as to those who worship Me, meditating on 
Me alone and thinking of no other, I take full care 
of them. In fact to the Devas go the worship- 
pers of Devas, to the pitris ( ancestors ) go the 
worshippers of pitris, to hhutas (elementals) go 
the worshippers of hhutas, and My worshippers 
come unto Me. 

The comparative inferiority, however, of the 
yajnas to divine worship, indicated in passages 
like the above, has inclined many thinkers of our 
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time to the view that the higher knowledge re- 
garding Self and Divinity — Adhyatam Vidyq. as it 
is called — so remarkably developed in the t/pa- 
nishads, is the product of the times posterior to. 
the age of the Vedas, which are concerned with 
rituals and sacrifices alone. To this the orthodox; 
student has always demurred, not without a force 
in his argument as he takes his stand on texts 
such as that given below, where the idea of the 
great Divine Being is referred to in the Vedas : — 

“That which is to be known in the Vedas am 
I, indeed I am the Veda knower, and the author 
of Vedant (the end of Vedas, referring evidently 
to Upanishads which come at the end of the 
VedasJ, I excel the destructible, and am more ex- 
cellent also than the indestructible ; in the world, 
and in the Vedas I am proclaimed the supreme 
spirit (Parush UtiamY' (XV, 15 — 18). 

Are the yajnas then a stage and a stage only 
on the path of spiritual culture, the first rung of 
the ladder, as it were, to be no more thought of 
by the aspiring ego when that stage is passed 
by ? The structural idea of all religious philo-. 
sophy seems to be that the desire for the things 
of this world, or even of heaven, keeps us tied to 
finite and transient things, and is the cause of ; 
Samsara (birth). The yajnas, as ordinarily under- 
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stood, are performed with such desires and hence 
they are apt to bind us and to prevent us from 
attaining our ultimate goal. Yet the Bhagwad- 
gita has not failed to bring out the point that it 
is possible so to perform the yajnas as to prevent 
their binding effect, and to use them entirely with 
the object of attaining one’s destiny. Nothing 
could be more concise and eloquent, as to this, 
than the following : 

“ The world is bound by action unless per- 
formed for the sake of yajna. For that sake, free 
from attachment, perform action” (111, 9). 

The meaning of this is made clear by what 
has been stated by Jaimni on the subject of 
yajnas. According to him, what is done by man 
as a result of his natural promptings without any 
scriptural command, is purusharib and creates 
bondage, and what is done by means of yajnas 
on account of scriptural commands is /^ratvarth and 
does not bind (Jaimini’s Sutras, Chapter IV, Pad I, 
Adhikaram 2). What Jaimini calls kratoarth, the 
Bhagwadgita, in the above verse, calls yajnarth 
{for the sake of yajna). 

The idea is what would in modern ways be 
expressed by saying, yajnas should be performed 
for the sake of yajna alone, without any ulterior 
motive, such as the gaining of this desire or that. 
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Thus the sting which is desire, having been re- 
moved, there is no reason why action, or for the 
matter of that, yajna should bite. One other con- 
<lition, which would altogether destroy the binding 
nature of yajna, has been stated in the words 
Muktsanga- -freedom from attachment And what 
is meant by this freedom from attachment will 
come out on pondering over the verses II, 61 and 
62, which are to the following effect : 

“Man musing on the objects of sense, conceiv- 
eth an attachment (sanga) for these; from attach- 
ment ariseth desire ; from desire anger cometh 
forth ; from anger proceedeth delusion ; from 
delusion confused memory ; from confused me- 
mory, the destruction of reason ; from destruction 
he perisheth. 

Again in XVII, 1 1 and 1 2, the matter is stated 
still more explicitly : — 

Yajna offered by men without desire for fruit, 
as enjoined in the scriptures, under the firm belief 
that it is a duty, is called sattavic (pure). The 
yajna offered with a view to fruit and for the pur- 
pose of self-glorification is rajasic ( passionate ). 
To sum up, the position seems to be that the 
rajasic yajna, a lower species of yajna in which 
the things of the world are aimed at, cannot be 
compared with what has been called in IV, 33, 
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the gnan yajna, but the sattavic yajna, in which no. 
other motive than mere obedience to the divine 
command is present, is nothing short of Jnan (true 
wisdom) itself. And as to this latter yajna, there 
goes forth the command : — 

Yajna, as well as dana, and tapa ( sacrifice,, 
charity, and austerity) should never be relinquish- 
ed. They should always be performed. Only 
the fact should never be lost sight of, that they 
are to be performed without a desire for fruit and. 
without attachment” (XVlll, 5 and 6). 

But the Bhagwadgita is nothing if not far-seeing.. 
It is a book of instructions not only for the highly 
advanced, but also for the struggler of any degree. 
Therefore, with its depth of vision and its broad- 
ness of mind it would convey the hint forthwith ; 
thus : — 

“Let no wise man unsettle the mind of the 
ignorant attached to action, but acting in harmony 
with Me, render all action attractive. While the 
wise act without attachment, the ignorant do so 
with attachment (111, 26). 

It would be well to remember here that the 
Bhagwadgita, as well as theUpanishads which pre- 
ceded it, and Bhuddhism which in all probability 
followed it, are all a protest against the far too 
extended tender>cie8 towards ritualism on which 
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Brahmanism laid so much stress. While the 
place of rituals cannot altogether be ignored in 
any sound system of life and conduct, the danger* 
point, at which they are liable to stand divorced 
from the spirit for the expression of which they 
have a meaning and a place, has to be very care- 
fully guarded against. That explains how the Bhag- 
wadgita seems to condemn yajnas at times and 
encourage at others, in its own characteristic way. 
But, argue the philosophers like Shri Shankara 
and others of his ilk, where is the need for yajna, 
or any action at all, when the wisdom, which 
is the culmination of all action according to the 
Bhagwadgita itself (IV, 33) is attained Though 
the Bhagwadgita long preceded Shri Shankara, yet 
it must have been well aware of such a mentality. 
It has left a reply no less emphatic and clear 
than the argument to which it is a reply. Action, 
according to the Bhagwadgita, is never to be* 
abandoned-— 

Firstly, because it can never be absolutely 
abandoned. Without it, the maintenance of this 
body would be impossible. No one for even an 
instant can remain actionless ; everyone is help- 
lessly driven to action by the qualities of nature 
{prakriti) (111, 5 to 6/ 

Secondly, because whatever a great mrm does. 
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Aat other men also do. What standard of con- 
duct he setteth up, that the people follow (111, 2 1 ). 

Thirdly, because it is necessary to act for the 
maintenance of mankind {Loka sangrah) if and 
when there is nothing to do for one’s own self. 

(Ill, 20). 

“ There is.” says Shrikrishna, “nothing for Me 
(whether He is a God-man or a Man-God does not 
matter) to do in all the three worlds, that should 
be done by Me, nor anything unattained that might 
be attained, yet 1 engage Myself in action. If 1 
do not engage in action these worlds would come 
to grief, 1 should be responsible for the break- 
down of the social system and the destruction of 
civilization, ” (111, 21 to 24). 

Beautiful arguments these, beautifully express- 
ed. Do thy duty, is the burden of the Song of 
Life, the Bhagwadgita- Find your allotted task, it 
is insisted, according to the order {oarna) to which 
you belong, and heroically stick to it, come death, 
come life, come victory or defeat, honor or dis- 
honor. This is swavdharma — one’s own part to do, 
this is yoga, the summum bonum. 

So may we all perform our duty — yajnas in- 
cluded — and, in the words of the Manusmriti, 
attain worldly desires (J^amar^ as well as immor- 
tality (amritam), (11, 5). 
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The Varana System 

Varana was the ancient classification of society 
amongst the old Aryan people. In those early 
heroic and spiritual times nothing could be more 
natural or essential for the people than to speci- 
alise in matters heroic and spiritual, and to pursue 
them as an art or profession with the skill and 
zeal of an adept. Those who did so were res- 
pectively called Kshatriyas and Brahmanas. The 
latter, concerned with spirituality, were engaged 
not only in living up to the very high ideals of a 
spiritual life themselves, to justify the reputation 
they enjoyed of being the knowers of Brahman or 
God, but also in imparting the spiritual lore to 
others, jealously guarding the portals of know- 
ledge and officiating at ceremonies and rituals, 
with which the Vedic religion abounds. To the 
Kshatriyas, who were the experts in the arts of 
heroism, belonged the duty of governance and 
fighting ; but be it noted, that the fighting they 
engaged in was nothing like the inhuman mas- 
sacre of modern times. The Sanskrit word which 
gave them their name is derived from the root 
rakhsha, protection ; hence anything of the nature 
of aggression was unthinkable. After these two 
very important and necessary divisions of society. 
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the rest of the people were free to adopt anything 
that suited them or came in their way — agricul- 
ture, commerce, etc., for their livelihood, with the 
reservation that the unskilled labourer would have 
to depend upon personal service alone, and earn 
his living thus as best he could. Hence two more 
divisions of society, the Vaishyas and the Sudras, 
so called because the former were versed in what 
are now denominated “Bread and Butter Sciences,” 
and the latter were petty on account of their 
small wit and knowledge, came into being. 

In the famous Purushsukta of the Rig Veda 
(X,-“90), creation is described as an act of the 
mighty yajna (sacrifice) of the Purusha, the Sup- 
reme Spirit. “This Divine Victim,” it is stated, 
“was one whose mouth was the Brahmans, his 
two arms the Kshatriyas, his two thighs the Vaish- 
yas and his two feet the Sudras.” What a graphic 
description of the body politic this! It would be 
impossible to draw a pictute more vivid and true 
of the organized state of society, which was such 
as we can now imagine in thought only; but we 
dare not venture to hope that those ideal con- 
ditions will come back to us, at any rate, not in 
the near future. Yet how we pant for the vis- 
ualisation of this or any other social system that 
will purge humanity of the ills of life from which 
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it is suffering in the chftotic conditions that prevail 
at present. 

A word about the meaning of the term Varna, 
by which name the classification is known. One 
meaning of varna in Sanskrit is colour, and we 
find it stated in the Shastras that the Brahmanas 
were known by their white (soei) colour, the 
Kshatriyas by red {rakta), the Vaishyas by yellow 
ipeet), a mixture of red and white, and the Sudras 
by black {Krishna) colour. Has colour then any- 
thing to do with the matter? We know that on 
the face of things the colour or complexion of a 
people depends largely upon climatic conditions. 
This accounts for Europeans being white, Indians 
brown and Negroes black. But mysticism, which 
concerns itself more with the inner man than with 
the outer, makes us aware of certain subtle facts. 
One of these is the existence of a certain subtle, 
invisible yet material, fluid that continually ema- 
nates from man, or for the matter of that, from any 
substance, animate or inanimate. The particles 
of the fluid, like the minutest effluvia, are flowing 
like electric sparks in the ether {akash). This is 
a kind of bodily fire and is called the mysterious 
occult force, for it travels from man to man and 
affects him for good or evil. Mesmer, the founder 
of the well-known doctrine of mesmerism in the 
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1 8th century, gave it the name of Animal Mag- 
netism. Its Sanskrit name is tejas, a kind of agni 
(fire). Some eminent Scientists of the West have 
called it the aura, which is defined in the lexicons 
as a subtle fluid supposed to flow from the body. 

Modern science may not yet be prepared to 
admit the existence of this subtle fluid on account 
of its comparatively gross methods of enquiry and 
demonstration, but signs are not wanting to show 
which way the wind is blowing. “Search where 
we may“ says Professor William, “this force (mag- 
netism) has been universally acknowledged, and 
used by all tribes and nations ; and so, far from 
this being but a science of yesterday, it enjoys 
the double reputation of being very old and has 
stood the test of ages ; indeed, we maintain that 
it is the oldest science extant and nothing was 
proclaimed as a science prior to it.” Any number 
of similar quotations could be cited, but this one 
will be sufficient to show that to the ancients this 
force was a stern reality, founded on long ages of 
experience. 

Another mystic fact, founded on the existence 
of this force, is that these auras, as they spread 
out into the ether around us, bear the impress o f 
our thoughts, passions and desires and evince 
appropriate forms, colours, smell, a nd sounds. 
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like all other emanations of the body ; and that 
whenever set in motion by the human will, they 
assume such forms and colours as to render them 
capable of indicating the real character of the 
man. Forms and colours being the essential pro- 
perties of matter, the three gunas (alttributes or 
qualities) of prakriti (matter) are each assigned a 
colour, the satlavic guna, otherwise called the pure, 
is said to be white in colour, the rajsic guna (call- 
ed the passionate), red, and the tamsic (called the 
inert and lifeless), black. Now it is a truism that 
in the prakriti (nature) of the Brahmana the sattavic 
guna predominates, in that of the Kshatriya, the 
rajoguna, in that of the Vaishya, the rajoguna with 
a glimmering of the sattoic guna, and in that of the 
Sudra, the tamo guna. The predominance of gunas 
likewise gives the corresponding colours to the 
auras of these classes and may, by a process of 
action and reaction, give a corresponding shade 
of colours to their grosser bodies as well. 

No wonder, therefore, that the term Varna 
should have been applied to the fourfold classi- 
fication, because of its indicating a characteristic 
colour in its subtle or physical body, as an index 
of the character of each class. Varna from this 
point of view would thus appear to be un- 
translatable. To render it as caste, as is often 
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-<lone, would neither be appropriate nor happy, 
for caste as we know it to-day, far from resem- 
bling anything approaching varna is associated 
with ideas hardly fitted to our sense of propriety. 
It is inconceivable that a man's status due to the 
sheer accident of birth should ever bestow on 
him privileges, unearned by, or ill-assorted with, 
his merit or capacity- The rules as to how the 
vama gives a man his calling are well enunciated 
in the following verse of the Bhagwadgita : — 

“The system of the four varnas was created by 
Me in accordance with and because of the appor- 
tionmentof qualities and duties (gunas and ^armas.)” 

According to^this, the predominance of a par- 
ticular guna in the constitution of a man is one 
factor of his varna, and knowing as we do, that in 
consonance with the two well-known cardinal 
doctrines of Hindu Philosophy, l^arma and janama 
{action and birth), a man is not born a blank sheet, 
the predominance of a particular guna in him may 
well be due to a particular characteristic in his past 
covering very many lives. The nature of the guna 
determines his karma, which, in its turn determines 
his guna. Thus guna and karma acting and react- 
ing on each other make the whole constitution of 
m^ul. In other words, the guna makes the inher- 
ent tendencies and inclinations of man, that give 
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him his character, and korma is the long series of 
actions exhibiting his conduct, both influenced 
by and further influencing his character. Charac- 
ter and conduct between make or mar his life and 
are the source of his sustenance, be it physical, 
mental or moral. The Bhagwadgita has des- 
cribed what are called the natural formas (duties 
indicated by inherent nature) of each oama, to the 
following effect ; — 

“Serenity, self-restraint, austerity, purity, for- 
giveness, righteousness, wisdom, knowledge, faith 
in God and the future world, are the duties of a 
Brahmana born of his nature. Prowess, splendour 
firmness, dexterity, facing the battle, generosity, 
governance, are the duties of a Kshatriya born of 
his nature. Agriculture, the tending of cattle, and 
trade are the duties of a Vaishya born of his na- 
ture, and service (of the other three varnas) is the 
duty of aSudra,born of his nature (XVI11.42to44). 

This is sufficiently illustrative of how men 
take their varnas from the combined effect of 
the gunas and f^armas which has resulted in 
their nature ( Svabhava ). An eminent thinker 
(the late Mr. Telang ), finds in this descrip- 
tion, a statement of the moral qualities rather 
than of the vocational duties of the varnas. This 
may be true only in so far that the statement of 
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the vocational duties of Brahmnas is not so 
definite or complete here as appears in later works 
like Manusmriti, where the six-fold well-known 
duties of a Brahman, namely, reading and teach- 
ing of the Vedas, performing of and officiating 
at sacrifices, giving and taking of alms, are speci- 
fically stated ; but taking the context as a whole, 
it would be impossible to deny or fail to see what 
is meant 

That Varna as constituted by guna and ^arma^ 
gives a man his calling, is a proposition of undis- 
puted authority and antiquity. The way we 
choose our careers to-day is also significant. As 
a rule in this matter we follow our innate tenden- 
cies and inclinations, so much so that when we 
happen to fail in life,' it is said that we missed our 
avocation, /. e., that we made a wrong choice in 
not taking up a career for ourselves in accordance 
with our nature. No doubt we are at times 
prompted or forced to take up a career that is 
against our gain, as it were, or against our inner 
nature. That would be called a case of deliber- 
ately neglecting one important factor that should 
influence our choice. Yet in spite of all, success 
may crown our efforts; it is all a question of what 
zeal and efforts we put forth in the new venture 
which we follow against the dictates of our 
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nature. Karmas would thus work independently, 
or in spite of the gunas, over-riding its dictates 
to a very great extent, or with complete success, 
according to circumstances. 

What is the scope of heredity in all this ? In 
this vexed question of heredity, the thing to be 
clearly defined at the outset is our notion of here- 
dity itself. Our modern notions of things, as 
tinged, like everything else, by Western ideas, 
taking the human soul as a blank sheet at its 
birth, would ascribe all that is inherent in it, to 
heredity and heredity alone ; while the ancients 
as also those moderns who know better, taking 
the soul to be on its onward journey of long long 
past, through untold lives, find it full of large 
capacities and potentialities, and give a wider 
meaning to what are called pre-natal causes, and 
so they assign only a limited scope to environ- 
ments, of which parentage is one. 

An important implication of the ancient law 
of birth and action has also to be borne in mind 
here. It is finely put in the Bhagwadgita. Arjuna, 
perplexed at the frailty of human efforts, asks 
the Lord as to the fate of one who leaves this 
world without having realised his goal in spite 
of his strivings- Is he, fallen from both this 
world and the next, destroyed like a broken 
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cloud ? is Aijuna’s question* And he is emphati- 
cally assured that destruction is not his lot and 
he is taught that such a one first goes to the world 
of those who have done good and meritorious 
deeds, and living there many years (according 
to the force of his good ^orma) he is born again 
into the family of pure and glorious persons or 
of Yogins. Then he recovers the characteristics 
of his former life, and with these he strives again 
and again, irresistibly led on by his former 
practice until he reaches the perfection attainable 
by humanity (VI, 37—45). Man thus takes his 
parentage not haphazard, but according to the 
stage of his evolution. A man with a Brahmana 
nature would be born into a Brahmana family in 
which to carry on his further evolution, and he 
with a Kshatriya nature, in a Kshatriya family, and 
so forth. In a well-ordered society, therefore, 
Varnas would as a rule go by heredity, as the 
word heredity is commonly understood, and 
there would be little room for deviation or 
variation. The few genuine instances that we 
find in ancient history where a change of V atna 
took place are in themselves proof positive of 
these being only exceptions which prove the rule. 

But in a society ill-organised and particularly 
one fallen from its ancient ideals long, long ago, 
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such as we find the Hinduism to-day, the state of 
things must certainly be different. The Bhagwad- 
gita again draws a vivid picture of this. Arjuna^ 
on the eve of battle, reflects on the horrors of 
war and pleading against it. says, *‘Why should 
we not turn away from this sin (of fighting) as we 
see the evil of the destruction of the family. In 
the destruction of the family, the immemorial 
family traditions perish. In the perishing of the 
traditions, unrighteousness overcomes the whole 
family, the women of the family become corrupt, 
and with women corrupted, there arises varan- 
sankara (the dissolution of the varna). This varna- 
sank^ra surely leads into hell the family (so ruined) 
as well as those who destroy the family, and puts 
an end to the duties relating to community and 
family, (jati and k^lo) (I, 39 to 43). 

Who can deny that we are now confronted 
with the varan-sanf^ara and the consequent evils, 
spoken of in the above passage ? It is therefore 
absolutely impossible in these times to rely upon 
heredity for the interpretation or the application 
of the Varna system to the present-day conditions. 
Can we expect the Brahmana Yonis (wombs), for 
instance, to be the right vehicle^ of the Brahmana 
spirits always ? There can be one and only one 
answer to this. 
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The question is raised whether under the 
changed conditions the Farna system will be 
abolished altogether, as an institution gone out of 
use and no longer required, or shall we restore it, 
and if so, how — whether in its original pristine 
purity or in a modified form, suited to the new 
conditions ? Persons with different mentalities 
and temperaments would answer this question 
differently. We know it on the authority of 
Mahatma Gandhi that the chairman at the Social 
Conference at Nellore in 1915 was for abolishing 
all Farnas except that of the Brahmanas, and the 
Mahatma has made us aware of his own novel 
scheme. This is that the three upper Varnas 
should “gradually emerge, purified and equal in 
status, though following different occupations.” 
In this scheme, “the Brahmnas will be very few. 
Fewer still will be the soldier class, who will not 
be the hirelings or the unrestrained rulers of 
to-dayj but real protectors and trustees of the 
nation, laying down their lives in its service. The 
fewest will be the Sudras, for in a well-ordered 
society, a minimum amount of labour will be 
taken from fellow men. The most numerous 
will be the Vaishya varna, that would include 
all professions, the agriculturists, the traders, the 
artizans, etc.” We are not told how the number 
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of the followers of each varna will be regulated, 
though it is a part of the scheme that not only 
the varnas but all the occupations included in a 
varna will be hereditary. This seems to be 
heredity with a vengeance. The Mahatmas 
reason for treating the varnas as hereditary is also 
interesting. This, in his own words, is, “The law 
of varna prescribes that a person should for his 
living follow the lawful occupation of his fore- 
fathers- I hold this to be a universal law govern- 
ing the human family. If a man s, as distinguished 
from the lower animal’s function is to know God, 
it follows that he must not devote the chief part 
of his life to making experiments in finding out 
what occupation will best suit him for earning 
his livelihood. On the contrary, he is to recognise 
that it is best for him to follow his father’s occupa- 
tion and devote his spare time and taJent to 
qualifying himself for the task to which mankind 
is called.’’ So the scheme needs the condition 
of a millennium for its thorough working, but we 
are told in the Shastras that at the time of the 
millennium? Saiyayuga, there ‘^was no varna 
system, all the people were of one family and 
universal brotherhood prevailed. It was in the 
Treta-Yuga that they were divided according to 
their innate tendencies and inclinations (gunas) 
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and keeping them in view they were expected 
to acquit themselves of the formas” (Budhiraj on 
the Bhagwadgita, page 227). 

With all the staunch faith he professes for the 
vam-ashrama, the Mahatama is careful to add, 
“1 would not hesitate to reject the institution if it 
was proved to me that the interpretation put 
upon it by me has no warrant in Hinduism*” 

This is indeed a challenge both to the ortho- 
dox, and the unorthodox, the one, believing in the 
hereditary nature of the four varnas only, but not 
of the sub-callings, as it were, fwhich are included 
in a oarna, e. g., the calling of the barber or of the 
black-smith, belonging, as they do to a single 
varnoi the Vaishya), would not prohibit the change 
of such ancestral sub-callings, the other, believing 
not in the hereditary nature of the varna at all, 
would leave every one free to regulate his vama 
according to his choice. 

Whether we accept the principle of heredity 
or of free choice, one thing it would be impossible 
to deny, namely, that merit or fitness must always 
be the necessary accomplishment of any person 
possessing a particular varna. The much-disputed 
question, however, is whether a man bom in BOiy 
particular varna could, on a proper test of merit 
and fitness, be admitted to emother vama, and 
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whether a man having shown himself disqualified 
to continue in the varna in which he was bom, 
could be dislodged from the same. This has 
ever been a question for the orthodox who are 
inclined naturally against any change of varnas, 
and they have at times, in support of their theories 
cited texts such as this. “Better one’s dharama 
(duty) though destitute of merit, than the dharma 
of another, well discharged. Better death in the 
discharge of one’s own dharma ; the dharma of 
another is full of danger.” (Bhagwadgita, III, 35). 

But it is difficult, as has been rightly remarked 
by others, to take this as an authority against 
any change of varna, or religion either. It only 
lays down the universal law of ethics, according 
to which one must stick to one’s duty at all costs, 
whatever the duty dictated by his nature may be. 
It also stresses, in different language, the rule stat- 
ed in the Bhagwadgita IV, 1 3, that the four vamas 
were based on gana and k^rma, to which reference 
has already been made at length. Besides, 
ancient history is not altogether devoid of instances 
of changes of Varna, few and rare though they be, 
and the law of Praishchit (penance and penalties) 
might also give a hint as to the cause of patita 
(fallen from their position). Preposterous also 
looks the proposition in broad, that the mere 
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fotlowing of a calling pertaining to a varna chosen 
in indifferent regard for one’s innate tendencies 
and inclinations, and pursued with indifferent 
success, should bestow on one the title to be 
admitted to and designated by that varna. 

Be that as it may, there does not seem to be 
any difference of opinion in any sect of Hinduism 
to-day on the point that the ancient division of 
society into the four varnas was laid on a sound 
and sure basis and was the chief, if not the only, 
cause of its solidarity and strength, and that the 
rehabilitation of the varnas would be the rehabili- 
tation of the past glory of the Aryan culture and 
civilization, even as its dissolution — VarnaSanl^ra — 
led to its fall and disintegration. Let us then all 
join together and make this our common purpose, 
and in a spirit of earnestness and humility en- 
deavour to live the life of SwavJharama (one’s own 
duty), in right real sense, the one bedrock on 
which was built the ancient varna system. All 
the differences as to the details will then very 
soon solve themselves, should we but work 
earnestly and rightly, full of reliance, with the 
eye of faith — faith in ourselves and faith in God 
the All-dispenser, the very Author of the varnas, 
as it is rightly and nobly said in the Bhagwad- 
gita by God Himself. 
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Harmlessness (Ah ansa). 

Harmlessness (Ahama) is in Hinduism consi- 
dered the greatest virtue ( param dharma ). The 
Bhagwadgita, which, though primarily a book 
about war, inculcating the need for a righteous 
war, all the same stresses this great virtue as a 
means, and that a very essential means, to 
spiritual culture. The Lord Shrikrishna, while 
remonstrating with Arjuna for shirking the fight 
that had been thrust upon him, and blaming him 
for the “dejection’* that had overpowered him as 
being “Ignoble, un- Aryan, heaven-closing, and 
infamous,” (II, 5) also teaches him that harmless- 
ness is a divine qualification (XVI, 2) and a great 
iapas (austerity) which should never be lost 
sight of (XVII, 1 4). Likewise in Shrimad Bhag- 
wat, it is enjoined “ Do not, with this transient and 
ephemeral body, injure others like a beast” 

What a world of valuable truth and good 
advice is contained in these noble quotations, the 
force of which we never hesitate to admit to I 
But alas ! how seldom do we, engaged and 
engrossed in the busy, and materialistic pursuits 
of this mortal life, pause to reflect on the true 
importance and significance of this most obvious 
and universally admitted truth ! Those who 
indulge in doing harm to others are likened to 
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beasts, but have we ever pondered how often 
in our everyday practical life, we do deserve that 
shameful epithet by failing to observe and think 
what we owe to others. For if rightly understood, 
the word harm is far more extensive and com- 
prehensive than we might ordinarily realise. It 
implies not only bodily hurt, but also spiritual and 
intellectual hurt. It extends to, and includes, the 
breach of all those sacred obligations by which 
one human being is bound to another or even 
to what we are pleased to call the lower order 
of things like the animals, plants, &c. Some of 
us do not seem to realise that we can have any 
duties other than those that the state has enjoined 
or enforced by definite legislation or that there 
can be any duties towards beasts and brutes, not 
to mention the inanimate world. Man being 
superior to all creation, they say, has the natural 
and inherent right to use, or even to abuse, the 
rest of creation beside himself to any and every 
end and purpose which can serve his own need 
and pleasure, great or small, real or fanciful. 
Some go further than this and assert that for 
individual interests one has the perfect right to dis- 
regard the rights and interests of one’s fellow-men. 

Whilst there is yet another class, calling 
itself more rational according to certain notions 
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of social arrangements of its own, which consr 
ders it quite justifiable, in the interests of the 
majority, to trample under foot the interests of a 
minority. But all these are arbitrary rules of 
conduct based upon no firmer basis than selfish- 
ness and egotism, and are therefore destined to 
fail under the process of the universal law of 
evolution which is working perpetually and 
equitably, in spite of our will and pleasure. Per- 
fect harmony with the whole of the created 
world, and also with the celestial world, is the 
basis of the law of progress, and it is idle to talk 
of the rigid ooservance of this principle, unless 
and until we are prepared to show by our mode 
of living, that we do well understand ourselves 
in right relationship to all else beside our own 
small individual existence which is but as a drop 
in the ocean. 

We hear people talking of cruelty to animals, 
and of moral and physical evils caused thereby, 
and we see the activities of the society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, as well as many 
individual efforts of this kind. The cow question 
and the meat-eating question are but offshoots 
of our energies in this direction. Without mean- 
ing to deprecate the work done by these people, 
it will be well for us to take time to reflect and 
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endeavour to find the real cauae of this cruelty 
and thus look at the question from a deeper and 
wider standpoint What is it that tempts people 
or leads them to be so unkind to these dumb 
and innocent animals, as for instance, the sheep, 
the goat, the cow, the donkey, &c. ? The answer 
is that there is something wrong radically with 
ourselves, and our methods of looking at life. 
There is something awry in the very logic, and 
the mode of reasoning by which we intend to 
regulate our existence. 

And this has to be studied and understood. 
For do we not often observe that men famous 
for their practical sympathy, and for their zeal 
and enthusiasm of the stoppage of the evil 
practice of meat-eating, and of the great desirabi- 
lity of adopting a vegetarian diet, show a sort of 
hatred and spite towards their fellow-beings and 
often evince culpable neglect of their own kith 
and kin ? Why is it then that, in spite of their 
being so solicitous in the matter of animal diet, 
they are yet ready to devour the very soul of 
their kith and kin, who ought to be the most 
dearly loved by them ? Not long ago, over this 
very diet ' question a conflict arose among a 
certain class of men, who nevertheless agreed 
on the main principle of abstention from injuring 
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others. The evil consequences of such a bitter 
strife on the part of people who ought to know 
better and on a subject about which right think- 
ing people can have no two opinons are most 
lamentable. 

We must, therefore, go to the very root of the 
evil. It will not do merely to abstain from animal 
food, and to frame a few set rules regarding 
cruelty to animals. We ought to meet on a much 
broader platform, and eradicate the evil nature 
within us, which leads us to commit so many 
acts of cruelty and injustice. Let us cultivate 
the spirit of brotherly love and deep affection, 
let us rightly understand our duties as a whole, 
and let us ever remember that selfishness is the 
one thing that has to be exterminated root and 
branch from our hearts; let us realise that virtue 
{dharma) is an attribute of the soul that remains 
in the soul for ever, and not of the body which 
must vanish sooner or later. It is then and then 
alone that we shall be able to live a life worth 
living, wherein not only men and animals but 
also plants and trees and all else of God’s beauti- 
ful creation will be secure against our iniquities 
and unjust dealings. 

Are we then to suffer that others may be 
happy ? Yes, by all means is the ready and 
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emphatic reply. This is the most sublime lesson 
in the school of self-sacrifice. Many have lobour- 
ed and suffered, the fruits of whose labours we 
are enabled to enjoy to-day. The glorious truths 
that we now find and accept at the threshold of 
any religious training, properly so called, for our 
guidance were not achieved in ease and comfort, 
but by many hard, trying and painful spiritual 
exercises, necessitating much self-denial and self- 
abnegation. It is a well known fact that there 
is no royal road to heaven. The road is narrow, 
rough and rugged. Yet this noblest course of 
life is not possible, for all and sundry. Such 
a life of utter self-sacrifice can only be . lived 
by the few, who, having mastered their lower 
self, and killed all desire so to say, are only 
living for others with a mission or dispensation 
from God to lead the world to its destiny. 

For the large majority, the mediocrities, 
treading their weary path in the various prelimi- 
nary stages of self-improvement, the truth is 
given in its negative aspect, to wit, the avoidance 
■of injury to others. Yet this is not the goal, not 
the ideal life, but rather it is a beginning and a 
small one, of the life eternal which forms man s 
ultimate destiny. 

To the worldly wise man, the practical man 
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as he calls himself, much of the talk like this 
appears as dignified nonsense” or exaggerated 
sentimentalism. In this world of keen competi- 
tion and struggle for existence, says he, it is vain 
to let others prosper at your expense ; it is 
nothing short of suicidal ; it is folly to be kind 
where you — meaning one’s own personality — 
lose. 

Many are satisfied with this sophistry, but 
the world of to-day as a whole is too far advanced 
to accept this course. What right have we to 
injure another is the true vein in which the sub- 
ject has to be approached. Is it your might 'i 
But what if another has still greater might than 
you — and uses it against you ? What would be 
the result ? Constant strife, constant warrings 
with anarchy and chaos and disorganisation in 
its train. Society is far from what it ought to be 
and that because regrettably many remnants of 
barbarism are still clinging to it. But fortunately 
the efforts of all thoughtful and earnest workers 
are now turned towards the reorganization of 
society on a more humane and rational basis. 
Would that such an era of happy, affectionate 
and sympathetic living may shine in all its glory 
upon the distressed and afflicted humanity — and 
that right early I 
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The Ultimate Destiny of Man 

I.-PRELIMINARY 

The popular conception regarding the ultimate 
destiny of man is Moksha or Mukti, meaning re- 
lease — release from k^rmbandha, the bondage of 
action, and release from janmbandha, the neces- 
sity of being born again and again. The Bhag- 
wadgita hints at this, when beginning to impart 
the teaching about yoga, it introduces the subject 
by saying that “imbued with this knowledge, thou 
shalt cast away the bonds of action” (II, 39y). 

Reserving for the present the question as to 
the means by which mukti is to be attained we 
will confine our attention here to what man s 
state, according to the Bhagwadgita, is on attain- 
ing Moksha, which in itself conveys only a 
negative idea. The Bhagwadgita, referring to the 
two ancient paths in Vlll, 23 to 26 gives an 
idea of this state in a nutshell by saying that, on 
one of these paths, man having known Brahman, 
goes to Brahman, while on the other, go those 
who have trodden this earth unsucce'ssfully are 
born here again. The graphic language in which 
the two paths have been described in the text,, 
and specially the mystical suggestion that the 
attainment of either path depends upon the time at 
which a man dies, have been the source of trouble,. 
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owing to the fact that they are very difficult 
to understand. 

The fact of the matter is that the two paths 
are of Vedic origin, where they have been 
called pitryana ( the path of the pitris or an- 
cestors ) and devayana ( the path of the Devas ), 
respectively, the idea being that when the body 
is cast off, the soul goes either to pitriloka the 
abode of the dead ancestors, to the majority, as 
we are used to say in our modern ways, or in 
case the soul has led the highly enlightened life 
on earth, it goes to the abode of the Devas, the 
shining ones. Naturally the one path is of dark- 
ness as compared with the other, which is truly 
of the light of Divinity (Rig Veda, X, I 5, 88). In 
the Vedas, however, there are hymns addressed 
to pitris, the blessed dead who dwell in heaven, 
and they are invoked together with the Devas, 
and are supposed to come in the form of invisible 
spirits to receive prayers and offerings at yajnas 
(Rig Veda, X. 15, 54). This may be the basis 
of the later tradition of the ancestor-worship so 
much developed in Manusmriti and kept up to 
this day as the pitri-yajna, one of the five daily 
yajnas. The Bhagwadgita refers to this by saying 
that to the ancestors go the ancestor-worshippers, 
and My worshippers to Me, and further that 
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the ancestors deprived of the religious offering of 
food and water will fall (into hell) (IX, 25, & 1, 42). 

This second path, the pilrayana, is what now 
goes in Hinduism under the name of swarga or 
heaven, meant for those high-minded souls who 
living a life of virtue are not fortunate enough to 
reach the highest point of perfection. And there is 
indeed a third path, the lowest one, too contempt- 
ible to be mentioned along with the two higher 
ones. This is the path (in the sense of destiny) 
of those who have lived the life of utmost degra- 
dation and sinfulness in the world. In religious 
language this path receives the name of nar^a or 
hell ; both these paths of heaven and hell have 
again this much in common that they are paths 
of return to this world, where men are born again 
and again, until, taking to the highest path, called 
the path of light and also the path of non-return, 
they reach Divinity and are born no more. 

This repeated rebirth is, however, not by way 
of punishment, but for the only purpose of giving 
chance after chance for the fulfilment of the des- 
tiny that is man s birthright. “At the close of many 
births,” says Shrikrishna, “the man full of wisdom 
cometh unto Me ; Vasudeva is all, saith he, the 
Mahatma, very difficult to find” (VII, 1 9). As to 
the average righteous person, who has not fully 
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succeeded, the Bhagwadgita says, “Having attained 
to the worlds of the pure-doing, and having dwelt 
there for immemorial years, he who fell from 
Yoga is reborn in a pure and blessed house, or 
he may even be born into a family of wise 
Yogins. There, he recovereth the characteristics 
belonging to his former body and with these he 
again laboureth for perfection : by that former 
practice he is irresistibly led on, and working 
with earnest endeavour free from impurities, 
attains success after many births and reaches the 
supreme goal*’ (param gatim) (VI, 40 to 45). 
And as to the sinful persons, “bewildered by nu- 
merous thoughts, enmeshed in the web of delu- 
sion, addicted to the gratification of desires, they" 
fall downwards into a foul hell” (XVI, 1 6). 

The SLOarga of Hinduism is often likened to 
the heaven of other religions, which is not in fact 
correct. In Christianity heaven is the abode of 
the Most High, and living in heaven is living in 
the immediate presence of the Supreme Being — 
God, after, of course having earned salvation 
through the deliverance from original sin; in Islam 
jannat or heaven is the place of enjoyment secured 
through salvation {najat) from the effect of one’s 
misdeeds on earth by means of suffering, peni- 
tence and God’s grace. Islam gives a rather 
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sensuous description of the pleasures of j annate 
but to Arabs, amongst whom Islam as such took 
its birth, addicted to wine and women, and lost 
in a craze for material comforts and luxuries, as 
they were, the description could not but be 
destined to go home; still care is taken to add 
that the drink sacred {sharaban tahuran) and the 
charming damsels {houries) shall partake none 
of the dross and baseness of the world, the re- 
ward, as they would be, of the good life led here. 

In Hinduism the swarga is of course not meant 
for the muktay the emancipated. It is only the 
“failures” of the world who enjoy but a temporary 
sojourn in sWarga namely, those who have striven 
hard and well for their goal and yet have failed. 
And swarga is not a place of reward, even as 
narkcL (hell) is not one of punishment, nor is 
rebirth by way of retribution. All is a process 
of the natural working of the law of cause and 
effect summed up in the one word k^rma, 
Swarga being thus a state of the soul's life in 
which it has its opportunity for transmutation 
of its earthly acquirements into faculties in order 
that it may come again on earth by means of 
rebirth, fresh and renewed with stronger and 
better sinews of war to strive and succeed where- 
in it had failed before. 
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For the mu^ta, the emancipated, then the goal 
is other than swarga. The Bhagwadgita describes 
this goal in various ways. It is padam anamayam, 
literally painless state, otherwise called the state 
of bliss (11, 51). It is sukham, joy (IV, 40 and XVI, 
23), sul^ham c^As/ii/a/n, imperishable joy (V, 21), 
sukham atyantkam, ufmam, supreme joy (VI, 21 and 
27), shantim, happiness 1 2, VI, 1 5), shantim 
param, supreme happiness (IV, 39 and XVlll, 629. 
It is also param, supreme (II, 59, 111, 1 9, V, 16 and 
XVIII, 35), gatim param, parmam, anuttmam, highest 
path or goal ^VI, 45: VII, 18; VIII, 10; I 5 and 21, 
XIII, 29 and XVI, 22 and 23), nishreya, highest 
good (V, 2), slhanum param adyam, abode high- 
est and primeval ^VIII, 28) shasvatam sthanum 
everlasting abode OCVIII, 62). Siddhim (perfec- 
tion) is another word very frequently used in the 
text to indicate the highest end of man, and this 
siddhim is described as the’ worship, through the 
performance of one’s duties, of Him from Whom 
is the emanation of beings and by Whom all this 
is pervaded.. It is also naishkarma, fieedom from 
the obligation of action, as well as the attaining 
of Brahman which is the highest end of know- 
ledge (111, 3 and 20; VI, 37 and 43 and XVIII 45 
and 46, 49 and 50). 

Buddhism has made us familiar with the terrn 
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nirvana, as the summum bonum of existence, and 
the Bhagwadgita also uses the same term as 
compounded with Brahman or without it, in that 
very sense (\\, 72; V, 24 to 26 and VI, 1 5), This 
term as such does not appear to have been used 
in the religious literature of Hinduism before the 
Bhagwadgita, and it is therefore sometimes 
surmised that the latter borrowed it from Buddh- 
ism, which, it is also asserted, preceded the Bhag- 
wadgita. 

Now the Lord Buddha had either no faith 
in God and Soul (the eternal and permanent 
Self in man), or he did not consider this belief 
necessary (as in Sankhya Darshana about God) 
for his philosophy of what he called salvation or 
the final beatitude. 1 o him what mattered most, 
as the great fact of unfailing common observation,^ 
was the existence of pain {dukha), so inextricably 
mixed up with life. And this pain could only 
cease, as taught by him, through nirvana ; the 
whole philosophy ol Buddhism being, therefore, 
occupied with laying down the many and various 
rules by which this pain could be ended. Thus 
the eight conditions are : right view, right judg- 
ment, right language, right purpose, right profession, 
right application, right memory and right medita- 
tion. The five fundamental precepts are: not to 
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kill, not to {)teal, not to commit adultery, not to 
lie, and not to give way to drunkenness. The six 
fundamental verities are: charity, purity, patience, 
courage, contemplation and knowledge. In none 
of these does any mention of the God-head enter. 

Considering the literal meaning of nirvana 
as the “blowing out’* (see Panini VIII, 2, 507, it 
has been remarked by many eminent writers that 
nirvana in Buddhism does not mean, as it is some- 
times thought, the blowing out of the soul, /. its 
mergence into God or the blessed fellowship 
with God either, but the blowing out or ending 
ot human passions and desires, and the conse- 
quent attaining of peace and quiet, resulting in 
cessation of individual consciousness. But faith 
in Divinity is the cornerstone in the Bhagwadgita 
on which stands the whole structure of Hindu 
ethics and metaphysics, and whatever our views 
about the origin of the term nirvana, it is a fact 
that the Bhagwadgita does not use it in the sense 
in which early Buddhism at any rate may have 
used it. The Bhagwadgita, by coupling the term 
with Brahman, such as in Brahman-nirvana, 
certainly steers clear of any suggestion as to the 
Buddhistic notion of atheism. And we find it 
stated in Sanskrit dictionaries that nirvana and 
moksha mean one and the same thing. 
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For a further study of the moksha state in the 
:Bhagwadgita, we must remember that throughout 
the Bhagwadgita, Shrikrishna, speaking of Him- 
self in the first person in the position of Divinity, 
mentions Himself as the highest goal of man. 
It may, however, be stated by the way that 
Krishna, son of Devki, appears in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, as the pupil of the Rishi Ghora 
Angirasa, from whom he received the following 
instruction ; “At the time of death, one ought to 
take refuge in the three; Thou art the imperisha- 
ble, Thou art the unchangeable, and Thou art 
the subtle prana,” and it is said that Krishna 
became the thirstless by this teaching (111, 1 7, 6X 
And if Sayana’s interpretation of the Vedas is to 
be trusted, the same Krishna, as the head of a 
pastoral tribe on the bank of the Jumna was 
worsted with his hosts of 1 0,000, in a battle with 
Indra (Rig Veda VIll, 85), while the later legends 
in the Bhagwata relate to Krishna’s turning the 
Gopa tribe away from the worship of Indra and 
to his incurring Indra’s indignation which resulted 
in the latter’s sending incessant heavy rain, and 
Krishna’s getting the better of him by lifting the 
Coverdhana hill over the heads of Gopas and 
protecting them outright. 

In the Mahabharat the deification of Shri- 
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krishna goes as an admitted (act And in the 
Bhagwadgita, chapter 1 2, Shrikrishna inculcates the 
law that in order to teach and protect mankind, 
God does from time to time as piety idharma) 
decays, and impiety (adharma) rules, descend as 
man and He affirms that He himself who appear- 
ed to Arjuna as one in human shape, though 
unborn, imperishable and Lord of beings, was 
there in pursuance of that law and had been 
there many times before (IV, 1 to 8). And as to 
the Aoatar idea see remarks in Guruism, pp. 207 
to 208. 

It would then be missing the spirit of the 
Bhagwadgita to understand by Shrikrishna mere- 
ly a historical person, born of Princess Devki. 
In fact, the Bhagwadgita would be ill-under- 
stood were we not to admit or assume the 
divinity of Shrikrishna. He is not only to be 
identified with what is in religious language 
called Ishwara, the Creator, Preserver, and Des- 
troyer of the universe, but with what in the 
phraseology of the Upanishads goes as the 
Eternal Brahman. In fact the two conceptions 
are inextricably connected together in the Bhag- 
wadgita (II, 7 1 ; IV, 6 and 8 ; V, 1 0, 1 7 and 24 ; 
VI. 15). 
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II. — Metaphysical 

For a right appreciation of the Moksha state 
in the Bhagwadgita, it is necessary for us to 
have an adequate idea of its metaphysics. In the 
7th chapter Shrikrishna, with the object of im- 
parting full knowledge regarding Himself, says 
that the whole of the material existence, consi- 
dered in a particularly wide sense so as to include 
in it even mind, understanding and egoism {manas, 
buddhi and ahankara) is His lower prakriti (nature), 
while the spirit of life element {jivhhutam) is His 
higher prakriti, and that He Himself is the origin 
and the dissolution of the universe ; and the 
greatest of the great into Whom is strung every- 
thing like pearls into a thread (VII, 4 to 6). Thus 
God is the Creator of the whole universe, call it 
conscious or unconscious, Purusha or Prakriti 
spirit or matter whichever you please. 

Though the Bhagwadgita makes frequent 
references to the Sankhya philosophy and relies 
on it especially with regard to the material crea- 
tion being the product of the primal principle 
the prakritif or more appropriately the lower 
prakriti of the above passage, (III, 27 and 28 
and XIII, 20 and 30), yet it is not to be assumed 
that the Bhagwadgita is at one in all respects 
with the Sankhya system of philosophy, as now 
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known in the name of Kapila. One fundamental 
difference apparent on the face of it is that 
Kapila posits no God for the purpose of his 
philosophy, and that his parusha and prakriti stand 
as the two uncreate principles quite independent 
of and apart from each other Possibly the 
Sankhya philosophy at the time of the Bhagwad- 
gita did not exist in the form in which we now 
find it. 

According to the present day Sankhya, the 
purushas are many and prakriti is one, and 
from the combination of the two emanates the 
whole of creation. But the Bhagwadgita, appa- 
rently not believing in the manyness of purushas, 
would posit two entities both proceeding from 
God — the one, as His higher prakriti being the 
fountain of the life-energy, and the other, as His 
lower prakriti, giving rise to what may be called 
the finite material existences. Parusha is in fact 
one and not many ; He is called the Maheshwara, 
the Great Lord. Paramatma, the Highest Sell, also 
Parusha Para, the Supreme Parusha (XIll, 22^. The 
same parusha looks many, as the various indivi- 
dual souls, when he is bound up with the prakriti, 
as seated in the body, and then enjoys (expe- 
riences) the gunas of prakriti, the reason being his 
connection with the gunas due to his birth in good 
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and evil wombs (XIII, 21). It is this Purusha 
the Atma the dweller in the body, spoken of as 
the immortal one, who is neither slain nor slays 
and who is neither born nor doth he die, nor 
having been, ceaseth he any more to be, unborn, 
perpetual, eternal, ancient and unmanifest (II, 19, 
20 and 25). 

Further, the body is called the field ( khetra ) 
and the ivndividual soul, the knower of the field ; 
ikhetrajna), while God as the over-soul, is called 
the knower of the field {Kshetrajna) in all fields, 
thus indicating the essential identity of God and 
soul (XIII, 2 and 3). 

Again, Prakriti as the unmanifest {avayaktam) is, 
in a picturesque passage, described as the entity from 
which the whole creation emanates in Brahma’s 
day, and to which it dissolves in Brahma’s night; 
but there is another higher unmanifest, it is dec- 
lared, which is eternal, and which in the destroy- 
ing of all is never destroyed. That Unmanifest 
(Avyaktam), the Indestructible (Aksharamj is the 
highest goal from which there is no reiturn. That 
is “My Supreme Abode ” (VIII, 1 6 to 2 1 ). 

And again,“By Me, all this universe is pervaded, 
in My unmanifest aspect all beings have root in 
Me, not I in them; as the mighty air moving every- 
where is rooted in ether, so all beings rest rooted 
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in Me ; and at the end of a world-age ik^lpa) they 
enter My PrakriU, and at the beginning of a worlds 
age again I emanate them, hidden in My Prakriti 
I emanate them again and again (IX, 4 to 8).” 
“As the omnipresent ether is not affected by 
reason of its subtlety, so seated everywhere in 
the body the atma (self) is not affected. As the 
one sun illumineth the whole earth so the Lord 
of the field (Kshetrajna) illumineth the whole 
field {kshettaY (XIII, 33 and 34). 

In Chapter XV, God is called the Purusha 
Adyam, (the Primal Being), whence the ancient 
energy (pra(;n7/, the cause of manifestation) stream- 
ed forth. Beyond the two purushas called the 
kshara (perishable) and the akshara (imperishable) 
is the Supreme Purvsha, (the Purush Uttama\ the 
Supreme Being {Param Atma), who, having enter- 
ed the three worlds, supports them as the inex- 
haustible Ishwara, This Purush Uttama is no other 
than the “I” (Shrikrishna) who is said to trans- 
cend the two Purushas first mentioned which 
purushas, in the very mystical or peculiar language 
of the Bhagwadgita, that at times indulges in play 
upon words, may probably refer either to the 
lower and higher prakxiti of VII, 4 and 5 that is, to 
prahjiti and the individual souls, or to the lower 
prahiti and its products the finite existences (XV^ 
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1 6 to 1 8). And in a remarkable passage about 
Irpre (XV, 7) it is said that an eternal part of My. 
:self (Mam ansha), having become the individual 
soul (jiobhuta)f draws to itself the senses and the 
mind and obtains a body {shariram). 

Much debate has however centered round 
this verse between Shankara and Ramanuja on 
account of the different view-points in their 
respective systems, the latter considering the 
individual soul to be the real part of God, and the 
former insisting that ansa or part indicates an 
imaginary or apparent part only, even as, accord* 
ing to him, the world and what is called the per- 
sonal God (Ishwara) are imaginary or apparent. 

In the Bhagwadgita the immanence of God is 
very much emphasised (c/. VII, 8 to 1 2 ; IX, 1 6 
and !9 ; X, 8 and 20 to 42 ; XI (whole) and XV, 
12 to 15). To cite a few striking passages culled 
at random. Says Shrikrishna : 

I am the sapidity in waters, the radiance in moon and 
sun, sound in ether, virility in men, the eternal seed of 
all beings. I am the father of the universe, the mother, 
supporter, grandsire, husband, lord, abode ; ‘the source of 
all things, the selfseated in the heart of beings, Vasva of 
the Devas, Pavaka of the Vasus, Prahlada of the Daityas, 
the gambling of the cheat and the truth of the truthful \ 
having pervaded the universe with one fragment of Myself 
I remain. 
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Thus God pervades everything in the world 
and identifies Himself with every thing. This 
may be pantheism which under certain prevalent 
notions of the West has come in for much of 


criticism. Pantheism, they say, is either losing 
God in the world or the world in God. But 
Hindu Pantheism is neither. According to the 
iBhagwadgita God is both immanent and transcen- 
dent. “The universe,’* it is said, “is only a frag- 
ment (ekam ansha) of Myself’* (X, 42). The 
individual soul too is a part of Myself (mam ansha) 
OCV, 7). This teaching has its origin in the 
Vedas. In the Purush Sukta of the Rig Veda 
(X,90) it is stated that all beings are a fourth 
of the Purusha, while the other three-fourths 


remain immortal in the shining regions. There 
are many such passages in the Upanishads. The 
Bhagwadgita stresses this point. Having said at 
length how God is immanent, care is taken to 


add that “I transcend all these’’ (XV, 18). Having 
said that “I pervade all the universe,’’ it is also 
said that “I am in them and not they in me’’ 
(VII, I 1 and IX, 4). Thus God is not exhausted 
by His pervading this universe* 

In the I Ith chapter of the Bhagwadgita is 
raised a very important and interesting question, 
namely, whether God is to be worshipped in His 
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manifest aspect, such as comes out in the con- 
ception of the personal God, or Ishwara — God 
with His attributes, the active principle governing 
the world, — or whether He is to be worshipped in 
His unmanifest aspect, the absolute Brahman,, 
conceived as Nirgunam, without attributes and 
relations, as neither sat or asat (being nor non- 
being). Both these aspects have been brought 
out in the previous chapters though the latter 
aspect has only received a passing reference. 
For instance, Shrikrishna, dwelling on the im- 
manent aspect, says, “I am being and non-being” 
(sat and asat), (IX, 19), and Arj una, having seen 
the Universal Form (F ishvarupa), in an exulting 
song of adoration - addresses the Divinity as 
being and non-being ( XI, 37). In a subsequent 
chapter too the Divinity is again stated as 
being and non-being, without qualities {nirgunam), 
yet enjoying qualities {guna-^hhoktri), indivisible, 
yet divided (aoibhal^tam vebhaktamiv) (XIII, 1 3, 1 3 
and 17), Also the text dwelling on the unmani- 
fest, imperishable (avyaf^tam al^sharam) Atma, the 
dweller in the body (II, 17 to 30 ) points to 
the idea of the one absolute Brahman, the im- 
personal God. 

Later philosophies, many many centuries after 
the Bhagwadgita, drifted into a sectarian attitude. 
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laying stress on one or other aspect of Divinity, 
and parted company, as a lesult of which we 
now have the two main schools of thought. 
One, headed by Shankara, affirms the sole reality 
of the one absolute Brahman, granting no reality 
to soul and world, allowing them both only an 
empirical reality which, it is considered, is due 
only to ignorance technically called maya and 
which vanishes as soon as the veil of maya is 
lifted by the attainment of knowledge ijnana). 
The other, headed by Ramanuja, posits the three 
real distinct entities, the conscious soul {jiva) and 
the unconscious prakriti (matter) which make the 
body of God, (Ishwara) the third ; bhal^ti or devo- 
tion to Ishwara being the sole method of attaining 
moksha according to this school. The former 
is called the school of absolute monism {adwaita\ 
the latter, the school of modified monism {vishishta 
adwaita) popularly known as vaishnavism. 

Both claim to be based on the ancient 
literature, the Vedic Samhitas, Brahmanas and 
Upanishads. Undoubtedly the Vedas mention 
both the aspects ( personal and impersonal ) 
of Divinity, though without the paraphernalia 
of the later philosophies. These schools of 
thought, on account of the special sanctity 
attached to the Bhagwadgita being akin to 
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the Vedas, make gigantic efforts each to suit 
its respective creed to the Bhagwadgita even to 
the extent of outraging the text The Bhagwad- 
gita too, though catholic in character, is capable 
of such manipulations in interpretation, not only 
because of the Sanskrit words carrying wide and 
capacious meanings, but also because of the 
peculiar circumstance of the Bhagwadgita not 
using the same word or term in the same sense 
always. 

In our own times each of these philosophies 
finds its supporter in an eminent oriental scholar. 
Professor Deussen who has done ao much to 
popularise Vedant in Europe, follows Shankara 
in thinking that God alone is real, and that crea- 
tion has no existence at all. And this he consi- 
ders to have been also the cieed of Plato long 
before Shankara, and of Kant and Schopenhauer 
in modern times. He would explain away the 
conflicting text by saying that it refers to only the 
empirical reality of the universe. Professor Grabe, 
who, following Ramanuja and others like him, 
considers that the Bhagwadgita concerns itself 
only with devotion (hhakti) to the personal God 
(Ishwara^ is so much upset at the verses that are 
contrary to this view and especially those which, 
by speaking of the individual soul becoming one 
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with Brahman, seem to take Shankara’s viewpoint 
of absolute monism (V, 1 5), that he is inclined ta 
cast aside as interpolations many verses, nearly 
200 in all, that seem to him to be inconsistent 
with the full implications of V aishnavism whose 
cause he espouses. 

This rather high-handed method of disposing 
•of the disagreeable text is no better than the 
orthodox one adopted by Shankara and others, 
who, while retaining the text in order to keep 
with the tradition, would so outrage its meaning 
as to get out of it all they want to bolster up their 
particular creed. Scholarly research has, how- 
ever, established beyond the possibility of doubt 
that the 700 verses now found in the Bhagwad- 
gita remain intact. (Telang on the B- G. Intro., 

p. 35), 

The Bhagwadgita, while inculcating the per- 
sonal and impersonal conceptions of Divinity, 
would leave to the individual temperament, as 
based on individual culture, the question of the 
preference of one or other as a path of redemp- 
tion. Bbth the paths, it is said, lead to one and 
the same goal, but the lot of those who are set 
on the impersonal, /. e., the imperishable {aksha- 
ram), unmanifest ( aoyaktam ), unthinkable ( achint- 
yam ), is very hard indeed, while the other 
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path, being that of the personal aspect of God, 
is comparatively easy and best-suited to common 
humanity and hence it is popular (XII, 2 to 5>). 

In all its attitude towards the conception of 
Divinity, the Bhagwadgita seems to be at one 
with the Vedic literature. The one personal God, 
both, immanent and trascendental, is called in the 
Vedas by many names. He is spoken of as Va- 
runa, the Just, the Compassionate, and the Good, 
Vishve Devah, the Lord of the universe, Vishve 
Karman, the Maker of the universe, Prajapati, the 
Lord of creatures, Hiranyagarbha, the Golden 
egg. (Rig Veda. X. 4, 43, 72. 8 1 , 82, <S5, 121, 184 
and 1 89). The conception of the impersonal 
God called the “it” , to indicate its sexlessness is 
also there. Take the well-known Nasadiya hymn 
containing the most advanced theory of creation 
(Rig Veda X, 121) : 

“There was neither what is, nor what is 
not, ( sat asat ). There was not death, hence 
there was nothing immortal. There was no 
light between night and day. That one 
breathed by itself without breath, other than it 
there had been nothing. Darkness there was, in 
the beginning all this was a sea without light ; 
the germ that lay covered by the husk, that one 
was born by Tapas. Love overcame it in the 
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beginning which was the seed springing in the 
mind, poets have searched it in the heart found 
by wisdom, the bond of what is, in what is not/’ 

Thus the first principle of creation is neither 
existence nor non-existence, for nothing else exists 
with or before Him. That is the Impersonal One. 
the absolute or unrelated who forms the back- 
ground of the whole existence Within the 
absolute consciousness, there is first the fact of 
affirmation or positing of the primal I, and im- 
mediately with this there must be the ego as the 
correlate of non-ego. This is the primary antithe- 
sis from which all proceeds. The development 
of this antithesis is said to be due to tapas, the 
spontaneous outgrowth, the projection of being 
into existence, the innate fervour of the absolute. 
That gives rise to the active Purusha, the forma- 
tive principle and the chaotic matter prakritU with 
which God is said in the religious (not metaphysi- 
cal) language to have fashioned the world. It 
would be difficult to call this, Prakriti the pre- 
existing material, worked out by God for creation. 

“Personality,” says Prof. Radha Krishnan in 
Indian Philosophy (p. 97), “implies the distinction 
of self and not-self, and hence it is inapplicable 
to the Being who includes and embraces all that 
is. The personal God is the symbol of the true 
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living God. The formless is given a form, the 
impersonal is made personal, the omnipresent is 
fixed to a local habitation, the eternal is given a 
temporary setting. The moment we reduce the 
Absolute to the object of worship it becomes 
something less than the Absolute. To have a 
practical relationship with finite will, God must 
be less than the Absolute, but if He is less than 
the Absolute, then He cannot be the object of 
worship in any effective religion. If God is per- 
fect, religion is impossible, if God is imperfect, 
religion is ineffective. With a finite limited God 
we cannot have the joy of peace, the assurance 
of victory and the confidence in the ultimate 
destiny of the universe. True religion requires 
the Absolute. Hence to meet the demands of 
both popular religion and philosophy, the abso- 
lute spirit is indiscriminately called He or it. It is 
so in the Upanishads. It is so in the Bhagwad- 
gita and the Vedant Sutras.” 

In the Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda (X, 10) 
we have another description of the creation 
according to which the act of creation . is yajna 
(sacrifice) in which the Purusha is the victim. 
It is a poetic description pointing out the oneness 
of the whole world and God. It is not inconsis- 
tent with the theory of the creation from the one 
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Absolute, as the world is the “self-diremption of 
the Absolute into subject and object, Parasha and 
PrahritC 

. But how is this self>dirennption of the Abso- 
lute ? This is a question that is never answered; 
for the intellectual levels from which we ask it 
are inadequate to solve it. Our limited intellect 
.cannot go beyond the bounds of time, space and 
cause, nor can we explain these, since every 
attempt to explain them assumes them. Though 
the Absolute Being is not known in the logical 
way, yet it can be known by all who endeavour 
to know the truth as the Reality in which we live, 
move and have our being. Spiritual thinga 
require to be spiritually discerned. 

Man has the faculty of divine insight or 
mystic intuition by which he transcends the dis- 
tinctions of intellect and solves the riddles of rea- 
son. By this intuitive realisation, according to the 
Upanishads, “the unheard becomes heard, the un- 
perceived becomes perceived and the unknown 
becomes known” (Chhandogya VI, 13). Let us 
not, however, suppose that the conception of the 
personal God,the Parash Uttma, is a wilful self- 
deception accepted by the Weak heart of man. 
Spiritual intuition reveals to us a Reality which is 
both impersonal and personal. The two are not 
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to be seen apart as standing in opposition to each 
other. Only the personal is envisaged or focussed 
in the impersonal (Prof. Radha Krishnan.) 

The Bhagwadgita, as also the Vedas, no- 
where assert the unreality of the world of change. 
There is none of the maya theory of the Shankara 
school in them. , Maya is the shakU or power of 
Ishwara by which He produces all. (Rig Veda, 
X, 54, 2). The main tendency of the Vedas is 
quite clear. The Upanishads stress the unreality 
of the world at times when they are thinking of 
God as its sole cause, thus suggesting the relative 
unreality of the world, since cause is more real 
than the effect. 

111.- Ethical 

What is then the condition of the individual 
soul in the mukta state ? On this again there is a 
difference of view-point. It is indicated in the 
Bhagwadgita that the freed soul, on abandoning 
the body, cometh unto Me, mam avaiti, mam yati, 
mam upeta, mam prapadyate (Vll, 19 and 23 ; VIll, 

1 5 and 1 6; IX, 25, 28 and 34 ; X, 10 and XVIII, 68); 
•entereth into My Being, mad bhavam aghatah, mad 
hhacam yanti (IV, 10; VIII, 5 and / and IX, 19); 
goeth to, or reacheth or obtaineth Brahman, i. e., 
the supreme divine Purusha ; is established in or 
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contacted with Brahman (IV, 31 ;V, 6, 19 and 
20 ; VI. 28 ; VIII. 8, 10 and 24 ; XIII, 3 and XVIII, 
50) ; is not born again even at creation, and 
attaineth to equality of attributes with Me (IX 
2) ; and lastly, becomes Brahman [Brahman bhuta. 
Brahman bhuyae holpate (V, 24; VI, 21 ; IX, 26 and 
XVIII, 53 and 54). 

Shankarai the advocate of the doctrine of the 
sole reality of atma, the Self, takes the text to 
mean that the soul in the mukta state absolutely 
merges in Brahman, which it is in essence ; while 
Ramanuja, the advocate of the personal concept 
tion of Divinity, does not necessarily find in the 
above passages any idea of the obliteration of 
the individuality, for according to him the text is 
quite consistent with the idea of mukti being a 
state of blissful freedom of the soul, with a dis- 
tinct existence of its own in the presence of God. 
The mukta, soul, he insists, attains to the status of 
God but is not literally merged in Him. The 
Bhagwadgitei, as it countenances both the concep- 
tions of Divinity, personal and impersonal, lends 
support to ’either view about the ultimate state of 
the individual soul. The difference is not real, 
it is a matter of opinion only. For a concept of 
the personal God, the distinct individuality of the 
soul in the mukta state, though with full visualisa- 
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tion of its oneness with God, is necessary, while 
for an impersonal concept of Divinity, the ques- 
tion of the separateness of the soul hardly arises, 
as the absolute oneness of all is realised as soon 
as the impersonal concept is a fait accompli, and 
no longer a mere theoretical notion. 

The Bhagwadgita recognises the attainment 
of mu^/i in the embodied state of the soul, and 
that being so, the question arises as to what is its 
condition then. About this again differences haye 
arisen due to difference in view-point. Accord- 
ing to Shankara, all activity is unthinkable in the 
mukta state which he calls the state of the highest 
enlightenment, wisdom or jnana, and he cites in 
support of his opinion passages of the Bhagwad- 
gita such as “ All action culminates in wisdom ” 
i^Saroa karm akhilam jnane samapyte (IV, 33). As 
however, action cannot be absolutely avoided so 
long as there is the body, Shankara’s resort to the 
explanation of what minimum activity is needed 
to maintain the body, is the Sankhya theory,, 
according to which prakriti alone acts and not the 
Purusha, who, in the mukta state, is ' absolutely 
unallied to prakriti. All activity is then mechani- 
cal and does not affect the Self or soul. 

According to Ramanuja and others of the 
Vaishnava school, activity in the mukta state is 
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not prohibited, but now it assumes a higher 
aspect, in that the motive is never anything 
selfish ; all activity is for the welfare and 
uplift of mankind, Lo^ Sangrah (B. G., Ill, 20y 
and in co-operation with the Divine Will. Per- 
forming the prescribed duties with such motive, 
it is said in the Bhagwadgita, such a man has no 
infterest in the things done in the world, nor any 
in things not done, nor doth any object of his 
depend on any being (111, 1 8), and, therefore, 
without attachment, he performs action which is 
duty (111, 19) even as God Himself engages in 
action to keep the world going (111, 22 to 24). 

Corresponding to the three well-known divi- 
sions of the human mind in psychology, there ex- 
ist in Hinduism three traditional paths to the goal, 
namely, the paths of wisdom (jnana), love (bhakti) 
and action (karma). The adherents of particular 
creeds give preference to one or other of these 
paths. For instance, Shankara gives preference 
to that of wisdom and Ramanuja to that of devo- 
tion, both giving a subordinate place to action, 
though ea^h-with a different motive. The Bhag- 
wadgita, as it recognises a multitude of paths all 
leading to the one goal, gives no preferential 
value to any of the paths. To it, all is a matter 
of temperamenteJ attitude. For it is said, “ How- 
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ever men approach Me, even so do i welcome 
them, as the path men take from every side is 
Mine” (IV, W), Again, “ Place thy mind in Me^ 
and if thou art not able to do so, then resort to 
practice (Abhyasa yoga) and if thou art not equal 
to that even, then do all action for My sake^ and 
even if this is hard, then do thy duty, renouncing 
the fruit of action” (XI, 9 to 1 U. And yet agap, 
“ The mahatmas ( high-souled ) worship Me 
unwaveringly, ever adoring, glorifying Me in 
devotion {Jbhakti) ; others also worship Me by 
performing wisdom-sacrifice {inana-yajnc^ * ( IX,. 
13 to 15). 

There are, however, passages open to dis- 
cussion. “Better,” it is said, “is wisdom-sacrifice 
(jnana-yajna) than the sacrifice of objects {drabya- 
yajna)** (IV, 33>). Again, “The yogi is higher than 
the ascetic {tapavi), higher even than the wise 
( jnani ), or even the man of action ( k^rmi )” (VI, 
46). Confusion is increased when it is said, that 
wisdom ( jnana ) is better than practice {abhijasaX 
meditation (dhyana) is better than wisdom, and 
renunciation of the fruit of action phala 

tyag<^ is better even than meditatioii (XII, 1 2). 
Lastly, we have, “Abandoning all dharmaSy (pos- 
sibly referring to all methods other than that of 
devotion, as the followers of that path have claim- 
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ed), come unto Me for shelter, sorrow not, I will 
liberate thee from all sins” (XVIII, 66). 

The fact of the matter evidently is that words 
are not used in the same sense always. Wisdom 
(jnana) as an end in the sense of complete enlight- 
enment, is to be distinguished from wisdom as the 
method. In the one sense it may be superior to 
everything and in another it may lose its special 
significance. Similarly Yoga may stand as an end 
in itself, akin to jnana, meaning final enlightenment, 
and it may also refer to a particular method such 
as that of the nishkarria J^arma, disinterested action, 
in which sense it is so often used in the Bhag- 
wadgita, or it may merely refer to concentration^ 
as in Patanjal’s Yoga (see 11,39, 48 and 50; III, I and 
V, 12), Yoga is also used in the sense of the 
acquisition of worldly goods as well as of divine 
power in IX, 5, 22. Moreover, there is in the 
Bhagwadgita the poetic tendency to admire rather 
superlatively the particular method being dealt 
with, and the safer way to find the truth in the 
Bhagwadgita, as also in the case of any other 
scrip tur^i^ to read the context as a whole. 

The three paths are not, however, quite exclu- 
sive of one another, they are only so known by 
virtue of the predominance of one or other of the 
three elements of knowledge, emotion and wilU 
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The Bhagwadgita knows no fundamental differ- 
ence between these paths, and to it, “It is child- 
ren who make a distinction between sankhya and 
yoga (knowledge and action) ; he who is establish- 
ed in one obtains the fruit of both. That place 
which is reached by one is reached by the other 
also. He seeth who seeth that sankhya and 
yoga are one “(V, 4 and 5). It is therefore incon- 
ceivable that a person perfected in jnana should 
not have in him the fountain-spring of the joy and 
the ecstacy of the true bhakta and be not also en- 
dowed with the impulse to action of a yogi. 

Similarly must one who has found the goal along 
the path of devotion be possessed of the gift 
of that insight into truth which is the be-all and 
end-all of a Jnani ; and he must also be filled 
with the zest and zeal for doing all work, albeit to 
please and serve the Lord only. And the man 
whose only pursuit in life has been the per- 
formance of his duties and the service of man- 
kind in obedience to the Lord, must at the pin- 
nacle of his noble career, win the triumph of 
life enlightened and bliss unending. Mixy be the 
jnani and the bhakta, avoiding all worry about 
the concerns of the world, at times prefer to live 
a life of calm and quiet in absolute seclusion, yet 
who can deny that they have within them, even 
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in their retirement, the overflowing milk of human 
love and compassion that is an essential feature 
of a life which sees 2^1 in God and God in all ? 

The Bhagwadgita, without mentioning any of 
these paths as sucli, gives in various passages 
scattered over all the eighteen chapters, a charm- 
ing description of the life of ethical idealism, as 
resulting at the fruition of any of these paths and 
as lived by the jioan-mukta, the freed soul while 
still in this body. He is gun-atita, (above the 
gunas or qualities of matter (11, 45 and IX. 21 
to 25 ) ; stitha-prajna, stable minded, samadh- 
istha, steadfast in contemplation (11, 54 to 72) ; 
nir-duanda, free from the pairs of opposites, such 
as pleasure and pain, honor and dishonor, heat 
and cold, mahatma, high-souled (Vll, 19), tattoa- 
darsht, seer of the essence of things, and so forth 
('ll, 1 6 and IV, 34). Such a one differentiates the 
real from the unreal, the permanent from the fleet- 
ing, the substance from the shadow, the grain from 
the chaff, bang from non-being, the Self from the 
not-self (atma and anatma), and he realises, not 
merely ii^ltectually, the fundamental unity in the 
midst of seeming variety ; in fact he sees the 
whole, and not merely a part of Truth 01, 1 1 to 
30andXVIll,20to 22). 

iHe sees his Self abiding in all beings, he 
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looks equally on a learned Brahman, a cow, 
an elephant, a dog and an out-cast ; he bears 
no ill-will to any being, he is alike to friend 
and foe, and he is intent upon the welfare 
of all and is full of very deep compassion 

(IV, 35; V. 7 and 18; VI, 29 and XII, 13 to 18). 
He is happy within, rejoiceth within, is illuminat- 
ed within, seeth the Self by the Self, and in the 
Self is satisfied (III, 17; V, 24 and VI, 20). He 
is absolutely God-tumed, knowing Him as the 
imperishable source of beings, adoring Him 
alone, worshipping Him with his whole being, 
seeing Him everywhere and everything in Him 
(VI, 28 to 32, and 47; IX, 1 3 and 1 4 and XV, 1 9). 
He is fixed in Him, performs all yajna for His 
sake, renders homage 'to Him and prostrates be- 
fore Him alone (IX, 39 and XVIIl, 65). 

He realises His greatness and sovereignty in 
all (X, 7, 18 and 39). He has a vision of His 
Vishvarupa, or Universal Form. TXl, 15 and 13)* 
Blessed with daivi sampaduthe Divine nature, he is 
fearless, pure, charitable, magnanimous, harmless, 
humble, straightforward, true, sincere, eto. fXVI, 1 to 
3 ). He has transcended the qualities or ^gunas of 
matter {sat, raj and /am). He is established in 
sattaoa (purity), takes pure food, is pure in body, 
mind and speech, is moderate (yukta) in eating. 
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sleeping, walking, amusement and every other 
affair of life (VI, 1 6 and 1 7 ; XVII, 4 to 23 and II, 
45^. His devotion to God (bhakti) is nirantra (un- 
divided) and nirhetuka (unmotived), and he is im- 
bued with jnana (wisdom), for devotion without 
wisdom is empty sentimentalism (VII, 18&VIII,I4). 

He need not forsake domestic life and don 
the garb of a sanyasin (recluse) ; what is import- 
ant is mental renunciation. His business is with 
action only and never with its fruits (III, 47 ; 
VI, I and XVIII, 2). Civil obligations may not, 
therefore, be shunned. The key to all right 
doing is that all actions should be surrendered to 
the Lord, ana dedicated to Him flUt 30; V, 10; IX, 
27 and XVIIl, 57). It should then appear that 
the oelf is not the doer ; there is no agent other 
than the qualities (III, 27, and IX, 19); the will of 
man and the will of God are one, not two; there is 
perfect at-one-ment, and it is clear that “the Lord 
(Ishwara), seated in the heart of all beings, causes 
by His power {maya) all beings to revolve as 
though mounted on a potter’s wheel” (XVlIl, 61). 
Man then does what God wishes him to do, and so 
does hybravely fight the battle of life, even as the 
enlightened Arjuna, at the close of the Bhagwad” 
gita instruction, engaged in the great war assuring 
the Lord, “I will do Thy bidding” (XVIII, 73). 
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NOTE. — It is seldom possible to bo altogether safe against the 
printer’s devil, specially in a large work such as this. But the very 
few errors that exist point to the careful execution of the work ii 
general. The indulgent reader is requested to kindly make tin 
necessary corrections. 
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